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EMULATING KIPLING’S FANTASY 
T 1S a far cry from Rudyard Kipling’s imagi- 
nary “Night Mail” to Walter Wellman’s real- 
istic “America,” in which he came to grief in his 


attempt to cross the Atlantic by air route. No 
aerial voyage could have been smoother of passage, 
more rapid in progress, more satisfactory of re- 
sults than the Kipling journey through the em- 
pyrean, the reading of which, perhaps, may have 
incited the noted Washington correspondent to 
active emulation. That he has failed dismally is 
not surprising. Even as the pioneer automobiles, 
stalled on the highway, were dragged back to 
their starting point by farm horses at one end of 
a rope, so the aspiring Wellman has been rescued 
from the hungry sea by an Atlantic liner and re- 
stored, together with ‘his associates, to terra 
Arma. 

That he will try again, and, doubtless, make 
another fiasco need not surprise anyone. There 
will be many imitators who will do likewise be- 
fore a successful flight across the Atlantic ocean 
is accomplished, and the feasibility of the plan 
demonstrated. When Jules Verne wrote his 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” it 
was regarded as the wildest vagary of the brain 
conceivable. Yet, before the copyright of the 
book had expired, submarine boats were in opera- 
tion, and, lo, the Vernean dream had become a 
reality. Kipling may not live to see his “Night Mail” 
fantasy evolve into a practical utility, but who 
can doubt that his children will be able to take 
their passage in an aerial car for a trip across the 
ocean? Walter Wellman for years cherished the 
notion of reaching the north pole by balloon 
route. That he will ever attain his ambition is 
extremely doubtful. He is not practical enough; 
a theorist rather than a materialist. That others, 


coming after, will succeed in this mastery of the 
arctic air is certain. 
Everybody is delighted to learn of the safe re- 





turn of Wellman and his little band of adventur- 
ous spirits. Defeated but not disgraced, they 
merely point the way to future victory. It ts 
easy enough to scoff at their dilatoriness, their 
mishaps, their inglorious experiment, but is it 
fair? They sailed an uncharted course, with crude 
equipment, with no assurance of success. They 
did their level best and they risked their lives 
in the attempt. What more could they offer? 
Wellman is a newspaper man with a hobby. It 
is aerial voyaging. That our old comrade will 
ride it to his death we firmly believe. 








DEAD MEN WILL DECIDE 

T IS alternately feared and hoped that the fed- 

eral supreme court will invalidate the initia- 
tive and referendum, in a case appealed from this 
state. The point at issue upon which the matter 
has reached the highest court in the land seems 
to be the definition of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, such republican form being guaranteed 
to each state by Section 4 of Article 4 of the fed- 
eral Constitution. The ones who hope to see the 
initiative and referendum declared unconstitu- 
tional pin their faith to the contention that a re- 
publican form must be purely representative, 
whereas the initiative and referendum permits the 
people to act directly and is therefore democratic 
and not republican. The idea is sought to be 
maintained that the American people cannot con- 
stitutionally exercise directly the power which 
they delegate to representatives, which is to pro- 
nounce the legal absurdity that a principal can 
grant to an agent a power that he cannot himself 
exercise, or that a principal in employing an 
agent loses the power with which he clothes the 
agent. 


But the case 1s not to be argued on reason 
alone, it seems. The dead are to be consulted. 
What was in the minds of the framers of the con- 
stitution when they wrote the word “republican” 
in that fourth section of the fourth article, that is 
the great point in the controversy. AndDr. Will- 
iam Preston Hill, Ph.D., covers that phase of 
the case in an article in the St. Louis Mirror. Dr. 
Hill, it appears, studied the proceedings of the 
constitutional convention of the United States 
when the case was in the California supreme 
court, and from his citations of the words of the 
rebel colonists, it seems indisputable that the 
fathers of the nation meant to establish a govern- 
ment in which the will of the people should al- 
ways be supreme. 

But, doubtless, there were standpatters in that 
convention. The word is new, but not the thing 
it signifies. Those who hope to defeat the in- 
itiative and referendum may find citations of a 
Hamiltonian quality, expressing the idea that God 
made governments and aristocracies first, last and 
all the time, and that just “people” were born 
merely to help out the scenic effects, to fight in 
armies, to toil, and to obey. Possibly, the tm- 
perialists may win the supreme court. The case 
will test the temper of that body. Dead men’s 
minds are not a very certain quantity. 


As to the justice of the initiative and referen- 
dum, whether or not by its operation the people 
can rid themselves of political bosses and grafters 
and regain control of the ballot box; whether or 
not the initiative and referendum is a wise, a 
just, a good, a moral, a progressive measure, is 
not the point at issue. This is an intricate legal 
problem, we must all understand, and the thing 
for the supreme court of the United States to de- 
termine is, what was passing in the minds of a 
number of men who have been dead for a hun- 
dred years or more. When you turn to law, you 
turn to the dead. Sacred is the law. Sacred is all 
things dead. But life and human welfare! O, 
these are passings things. The dead are perma- 








nent. When life and human welfare trust them- 
selves to legal lore, it is a hand from the grave 
that writes the decree of their fate. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE WHIMSICALITIES 

OCIETY women who go slumming for euri- 

osity, college maidens who ‘read French 
novels, wives whose amours are numerous and 
discreet, women who witness suggestive plays, 
missionary damsels who carry food and cheer to 
hovel and prison, girls who work in factories or 
stores and dress like princesses, good mothers of 
sons and daughters, servants, field or kitchen 
drudges, literary women of experience, settlement 
workers, women of high impulses and clean 
thought; fine, true, splendid women sin whom 
men pin faith that is never shaken; office and 
public stenographers, religious women, .Magda- 
lenes, Jezebels, saints, scrub ladies,.worth while 
and worthless women—it is difficult to understand 
how any of these could possibly be shocked or 
harmed or coarsened or weakened by so simple 
an act as that of dropping a paper ballot in a 
cylindrical galvanized-iron box. 

Also delicate, beautiful, blushing) women= in 
swell gowns and costly toilettes who smile upon 
and court the favor of politicians at lawn parties 
and society dinners—who traffic their charms and 
graces to win the “sympathy” of men in power 
for their husbands or lovers—it is time their reign 
should cease. It has ceased. Weininger to the 
contrary notwithstanding, women will never crawl 
back to the slavery of chivalry—to the days when 
men fought for the possession of a woman Mon- 
day and beat her Friday. The hobble skirt and 
what {t symbolizes is only a passing phase. 
Women must grow, for the same reason that 
men grow, because growth is the law. “Do you 
gc among women?” asks Nietzche. “Don’t for- 
get your whip.” There is a psychological truth 
in this that it were folly for either sex to deny; 
but it is only psychological. Once it was a phys- 
ical truth, but no longer. Men and women alike 
have grown in fifty years. They are not perfect 
yet—-quite—but they have, at least, partially kept 
pace with the wondrous growth of that civiliza- 
tion which is their handwork and expression. 

Men and women are physiologically, psychic- 
ally, mentally and emotionally different, to a con- 
siderable extent, and. it is desirable that they 
should so remain. Of course, if the assocjation 
with men and familiarity with masculine affairs 
necessitated by the function of halloting are going 
to bridge this fundamental and desirable dissim- 
ilarity of the sexes perhaps, on grounds of exped- 
iency, it were better to, continue the present in- 
justice of denying the suffrage to women. It 
might be argued that the suffrage is. not entirely 
a masculine affair, any more than eating, reading, 
taxpaying, or joy riding. But passing that on the 
score of present irrelevancy, how does it reason 
out that feminine familiarity with men and their 
affairs must produce masculinity in womankind? 
Not by the rule of propinquity, surely. Men and 
women have been known to live even in the same 
houses without producing such result. Men and 
women read the same newspapers and books, eat 
the same food,-are occasionally joint parents of 
the same children; they go to picnics together, 
work side by side in store, office, mill and field; 
at times they love each other and invariably their 
names are interwoven in the same divorce plead- 
ings. 

Women darn men’s socks, nurse men in ill- 
ness, write business letters for and love letters to 
men, scold men, hate men, smile upon ther, dress 
for them, and in certain respects speak much the 
same language. Why, now, in all sincerity, 
women have associated with men quite consider- 
ably since Adam’s day to Roosevelt’s, and yet, 
only two or three years ago this man Otto Wein- 
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inger wrote a book of world-wide fame and much 
importance, proving conclusively that there are 
still vast, deep, basic and unbridgable differences 
between the type M and the type W. Perhaps 
the little added mingling made possible by ex- 
tension of the suffrage will not completely mas- 
culinize all the women. Jt seems safe to try it. 
Not all women may care to vote. There, of 
course, 1s the grave danger of this suffrage move- 
ment. Any attempt to force women to vote must 
be sternly and vigorously suppressed. There 
should be no sentimentality permitted to sway in 
so important a matter. Woman must be allowed 
not to vote: it is their inalienable right. It 1s the 
mahérent melt of every human Wenle tp refrain 
from voting at his or her pleasure. Any attempt 
to force the suffrage upon women would be a fla- 
grant violation of the fundamental rules of democ- 
racy, a dangerous and outrageous breach of hu 
man rights. The army, the navy, the police force 
and even the legislature, if needs, must be ready 
at all hours to defend women from coercion in 
this matter. One’s blood boils with indignation 
at the bare thought of fragile, innocent women, 
brutally driven from their smug homes, lined up 
at the ballot box, and forced—perhaps by gatling 
guns—to take a common, coarse piece of paper 
in their hands, mark it with a dirty rubber stamp 
that may soil the dainty whiteness of their deli- 
cate digits. fold it se many legal times, and de- 
posit it im the othcial receptable therefor—and all 


this in the presence of men! "Tis a spectacle the 
contemplation of which makes even a strong man 
weep. 





CROSSFIRING ON THE HARBOR BONDS 

EPEATING their crossfire of two years ago, 

the San Francisco civic bodies are found by 
no means unanimous at this time in support of 
what is known as the India Basin act, which calls 
for a $1,000,000-bond isstte for the purchase of 
sixty or seventy acres of mud flats adjoining 
Tslais Creek, in South San Francisco. Although 
the Call states, editorially, that San Francisco's 
commercial bodies are united in favor of both 
the $9,000,000 and the $1,000,000 issues, the facts 
in the case hardly seem to warrant that assertion. 
For example, The Graphic is in receipt of a letter 
from Secretary Anderson of the Shipowners As- 
sociation of the Pacific Coast, enclosing a copy of 
a resolution advocating the favorable considera- 
tion of the larger bond issue and urging the de- 
feat of the smaller one, the India Basin act, 
“which this association considers as an unneces- 
sary and unwarrantable burden on the shipping 
interests of this coast.” 

Other semi-public bodies condenining the act 
include a score of improvement clubs of the 
northern metropolis. James McNab asserts that 
the interior harbor project, for which the million 
doar bond issue is designed, is nothing more 
than a real estate speculation, and he strongly ad- 
vises that it be not ratified. Two years ago, the 
Merchants Exchange of San Francisco, by a 3-to-l 
vote, condemned the project. The Chamber of 
Commerce of that city was equally emphatic at 
that time in urging rejection of the proposal. The 
arguments they used then are just as potent now 
and should be heeded. With the many demands 
on the taxpayers to be noted this year, it were 
an act of egregious folly to vote for the India 
Basin act in view of the ringing resolutions 
against its adoption, made by the Shipowners As- 
sociation and the twenty or more improvement 
clubs. 

With respect to the $9,000,000-issue there seems 
to be no question of a unity of sentiment. It is 
argued that the harbor revenues will take care of 
the fixed charges. Let us devoutly hope so. We 
have seen a statement, however, to the effect that 
even now the harbor dues, at their highest notch. 
will only suffice to take care of the existing obli- 
gations. [t is hinted that the people who vote the 
extra mine millions will have to provide for the 
interest charges and sinking fund, just as we in- 
timated might prove to be the case, when this 
proposed bond issue was first bruited. 

Tt ts a heavy demand that is being made this 
year. What with the state good roads tax of 
$18,000,000 the proposed harbor improvement is- 
sues and the $5,000,000 for a fair at San Francisco, 
the average taxpayer may well pause to reflect 
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before committing himself to any one of the items. 
We believe good roads are worth more to South- 
ern California than an exposition five hundred 
miles away. In this outdoor state, we should 
strain every energy and set aside every dollar we 
can spare to improve our highways. To reject 
the $18,000,cc0 issue for this purpose aifd approve 
either the harbor bonds or the fair honds would 
he an tiiprofitable™procéedure mai Gin inidement. 


AS THE RUSSIAN SEES US 

N AN interview published in the Novoe Vrem- 

pya of St. Petersburg, Count Tolstoy makes 
highly interesting comments on America and its 
people. The giant old hero of human liberty-—that 
sort of liberty which spells responsibility and 
faithfulness and discrimination—seems to know 
his America a great deal better than many a trav- 
eler who has passed years in the land. He says: 

“America has always looked to me like a boiling 
magic pot, a regular fairy land. You know that if 
you ask a Russian peasant what he thinks about 
America he will reply that America is a country of 
pigmies and giants, an island of demons and angels 
—something beyond his actual comprehension. 
America, to me, looks like a new stage of historic 
dramas, the cradle of new human experiments. y 
have been always a stanch admirer of its public 
men, its cosmopolitan spirit and its optimism. 
What wonderful statesmen and men of action it 
has produced! Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Lin- 
coln and Washington—those men were giants. I 
imagine a typical American as an alert and optim- 
istic toiler, whose success and ideals of life are in 
his work, no matter whether that work is for the 
good or harm of his fellow men. It is a quality 
which we Russians lack entirely. 


It is well for a nation to see itself from a for- 
eign viewpoint occasionally. Yes, there is a won- 
derful current of optimism in this land. Perhaps 
that will yet be its saving grace. It 1s a land of 
ten thousand isms and ists and contending mental 
concepts, a boiling pot into which for two cen- 
tures have been poured many and various im- 
gredients. What will the new metal be? It will 
have a tone and a quality rather different, more 
complex and less primitive, let us hope, than the 
present product seems to sample to the touch of 
the Russian critic, who candidly, and with much 
truth, says: 

What for a Russian is fascinating and dramatic 
is usually for an American monotoncus and uncom- 
prehensive. Action, action, action, that is the whole 
thing in an American novel, therefore it reads, for 
the Russian, shallow, unpsychologic and boyish. If 
an American cannot reason out a subject he hates 
it. Therefore, everything must be obvious and 
tangible. For a Russian, religion must be mysterli- 
ous and symbolic, allegoric and poetic. He likes to 


feel a religion. An American wants a religion he 
can thoroughly understand. 


But if there has been a severer critic of sym- 
bolic religion than Tolstoy it would be difficult 
to name him. In “My Religion,” the author’s 
entire plea is for a rational faith. Perhaps in no 
country, not even his own, are Tolstoy’s books 
so generally read as in America. Doubtless, he 
diagnoses the religious need of his fellow coun- 
trymen correctly, in which event, however, one 1s 
led to hazard the guess that Tolstoy is a hetter 
American than a Russian. 


— 


ART IS FOR GROWTH 

OT ALL the virtue of the world is compre- 

hended in this Srobustness of temper, free- 
dom from squeamishness, and absorption in the 
elemental” qualities of bravery and frankness 
which the New York Evening Post entertainingly 
diagnoses and mildly deplores as the most con- 
spicuous characteristic of current letters. Not all 
the virtue of the world is absorbed by honesty and 
virility, but any culture not based upon these or 
which reaches beyond this influence, is but the 
hall of false learning at whose farther end dwells 
degeneracy. Writers have been lured by the call 
of the wild, thinks the Post. They have heeded 
the cyclic urge to “return to the time when man 
was only a little lower than the animals.” 

This call of the wild was uttered, very largely, 
by Rudyard Kipling and Jack London, it is well 
said. “We have mastered a new vocabulary in 
which plain speaking and hard hitting, without 
cant and without adulteration, ‘strike vibrantly 
and aggressively the note of the new American 
ism, which is intensely human and intensely 
graphic. No person has anything to conceal from 
any other person. Nobody any longer lowers 











his voice, because tumult and shouting are .pro- 
vocative of larger apparent results, and, besides. 
low voices have ‘gone out.’ ” 

When “low voices” are used to utter porno- 
gvraphics, to seer at uprightness, to excuse men- 
tal, avOral ic actial fotait; tosperpetiiate d¢ebas- 
ing concepts and enslaving practices, to laud the 
shrine of polish beyond the roughness of sincer- 
ity, to veach that damnable Geoctritie woL.art for 
art’s sake, to preach the libertinism of class self- 
ishness, and the hedonism of sheer wealth, then, 
indeed, is it time for a return to syntax and 
prosody of the obvious. Normally, culture leads 
to higher thought. Its pull is away from the 
lesser and more ephemeral to the greater and 
more lasting—-from matter to spirit But culture 
is tinmoral. Only man has choice, and he can 
choose to employ culture for what Oscar Wilde 
called the -“spiritualization of the senses.” In this 
direction lies murder and suicide for the individ- 
ual—as Wilde foresaw—and for the culture so 
misused the temporary obscuration by revolt 
of the eternal and inextinguishable primitive vir- 
tues of strength and frankness. 

When subtlety and complexity lead only to 
commercialism and degeneracy, revolution will 
always follow. Tolstoy was the real pioneer of 
the present revulsion in letters. Both Kipling 
and London are consummate artists in compari- 
son with the virile ruggedness of that world-tall 
Russian pensmith who uses ink as Cromwell used 
gunpowder. The end and aim of human life is 
human growth. Art and all other things imagin- 
able are but tools. Sharp tools and true ones are 
worth having. Time passed in sharpening the 
chisel is not wasted. But the truest and sharpest 
tools will build no temple in the hands of a corpse. 





GRAPHITES 

This being a free country, the Long Beach 
board of education had a perfect right to forbid 
dancing at all school entertainments. A city the 
size of Long Beach may be looked upon as the 
social unit, and the end and aim of democratic 
government is to guarantee the utmost freedom 
compatible with the freedom of all. The citizens 
of Long Beach have the inalienable right to main- 
tain any sort of school board they please. If the 
minority doesn't approve, it can move away. The 
Long Beach school board would be within its 
legal prerogatives in decreeing that children must 
not laugh or play games, that youth must not 
love and woo and wed, that the tides should not 
encroach on the shore line, that the moon should 
hide her naked loveliness behind a veil of clouds, 
that the birds shall stop nesting, and the flow- 
ers cease to bloom. All this is well within the 
constitutional guarantee. Whether the birds, the 
tides, the boys and girls, the flowers, and the 
moon will obey the mandate of the Long Beach 
school board is not at all germane to this ques- 
Cra 

Spain may not be revolutionized into a republic 
for a long time to come. There is a strong man 
at the head of the government, and he is giving 
heed to the popular demand for reforms. Clerical 
domination will be stopped, control of the schools 
will be taken out of the hands of the church, in 
fact nearly all that France has achieved and which 
Portugal is now achieving in separating church 
and state, will be done by Canalajas under a mo- 
narchical constitutional government. Aside from 
this a bill has been introduced into the Madrid 
council providing that the revenues of the city 
shall be raised by a graduated tax on land values. 
There are indeed many signs of liberalism in 
Spain at present, and if Canalajas is able to carry 
cut his liberal program the present form of goy- 
ernment may remain for another decade. 

Insurgency is world-wide. In England the 
Lloyd-George budget will break up the big land 
holdings by taxing them. In I'rance there is a 
socialistic premier. Germany leads the world for 
socialistic advance. Spain’s prime minister is a 
radical and will prevent a revolution by granting 
the revolutionary demands. Portugal has just as- 
serted herself successfully. The liberal movement 
in Turkey has gained control of the government. 
In Egypt insurgency means home rule. India 
has developed a vast home-rule movement. ITre- 
land may be said to have gained home rule and 
is getting back her acres from alien landlords. 
Russia is only quiet on the surface. In Japan 
there is an awakening, and a governmental lean- 
ing toward democracy. China is westernizing 


herself more rapidly than is generally known. 
Thousands of American officers are now training 
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the nucleus of a Mongolian army, which it is in- 
tended to make a million strong. Such a burden 
on the Chinese people will have its own effect. 
Australia is pledged to a single-tax land bill—her 
premier and her parliament alike. New Zealand 
already has about settled the land question, and 
with the wiping out of big private estates came 
the cessation of actual poverty. Mexico only 
waits an event to seethe with insurgency. Brazil 
has an insurgent administration of affairs, and 
the Argentine Republic is following. Turn where 
you will, insurgency is in the air, a vast world 
movement of human welfare pitted against old 
customs and special privileges. The idea is gain- 
ing currency that life and happiness are more 
sacred than property right and that when the two 
clash, property must give way to human beings, 
The world moves. 

Seven young men, ranging in age from four- 
teen years to twenty-four, are implicated in a plot 
to dynamite a Japanese bunk house in which four- 
teen were sleeping. Are these young men crim- 
inals or patriots? Doub*'sss, the plot (which did 
not succeed) was conceived in what the lads fan- 
cied was a patriotic spirit. What with political 
orators stumping the state and demanding the ex- 
clusion of Asiatics, with trade unionism, and a 
vast popular feeling, all arrayed on the side of 
race prejudice, who shall blame these youths for 
their conspiracy? If the foreigner is a menace to 
California, is it not patriotic to preserve Califor- 
iia, even at personal risk? But, no; these young 
men probably will be sent to prison to associate 
with criminals and learn their “profession.” We 
educate our children in anger, hate and deceit, 
and then “punish” them for learning the lesson. 
We are a wonderful people. 


Arrested for running off with a motorcyle, a 
boy is lodged in the Riverside jail. Immediately, 
he set to work to burrow out, and in the morning, 
when his mother arrives, it is found that he has 
dug through four feet of concrete in the night, 
with a jackknife. Here is a worthwhile boy, 
brimming over with energy. He needs work; 
good creative work that he can see grow under 
his hands. There is genius in that boy. He 
should be taken into tow at once, put to useful, 
healthful, songful employment. Or must he be 
sent to one of the many schools of crime operated 
hy the state? In the latter case he will probably 
graduate soon and become an accomplished mem- 
ber of whatever branch of the “profession” he 
may find himself best adapted for. There’s a 
keen, industrious lad, with almost infinite possi- 
bilities before him. What will the state make of 
him? 

Conservation is a word that is creeping—no, 
leaping—into the American language from every 
direction. It is applying itself to every depart- 
meut of social existence.. There is now conserva- 
tion of health, of natural resources, of child life, 
of birds and game animals, of human energy, of 
strength, of life itself. It is a better word than 
saving, and there is no nation under the sun that 
needs stich a word, and the thing it stands for, 
quite so badly as America. If we can only con- 
serve the use of the word itself a little, so that it 
can be not too quickly cheapened into disuse, 
perhaps the vibratory effect of its sound may 
reach an inner chord of American life and have a 
beneficial effect. Conservation is a good word, 
but a better thing. We look at the clock too much. 
It is a national fault. 


At the age of ninety-one Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
poet, philanthropist, life-long leader of worthy 
reforms, died at Middletown, R. I., October 17. 
She was one of the first and leading woman suff- 
ragists of the world. Prior to the Civil War, she 
and her husband, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, conducted 
an anti-slavery paper in Boston. She was a 
noted Unitarian writer, preacher and lecturer. Of 
her numerous songs and poems the best known 
is the famous “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
which was written after a visit to the camp of 
the Army of the Potomac, at the time of the 
Civil War. 


Boycott is a word as often seen nowadays as 
the words bacteria, microbes, germs and tubercu- 
losis, although its origin is not so well known as 
the other ones mentioned, despite the fact that 
many American newspapers have explained it, 
and all differently. Only the other day a Los 
Angeles paper gravely announced that the word 
was two hundred years old. Truth is, the word 
“boycott” cannot be traced further back than 
thirty years, and is derived from the first promi- 
nent victim of the industrial system that has been 
at the bottom of so many disturbances, legal and 


A MOOD 


After the rain, the wind blew cool: 

The clouds, like children out from school, 
Careened across the sky. 

The fallen leaves, like hurrying feet 

Came running down the country street, 

As if they found their freedom sweet, 
Nor knew that they must die. 


The trees were bending in the breeze, 
To seek the sunflowers at their knees, 
And meet those bold, bright eyes. 
But each swung lightly on her stem, 

Held high her yellow diadem, 
Nor even deigned to look at them, 
Not knowing beauty dies. 


Nowhere on nature’s shining face 

A line or furrow could we trace, 
She had renewed her youth. 

A sleeping beauty who awoke 

The moment that her lover spoke, 

And doffed her dull and dusty cloak, 
To stand revealed in truth. 


Although we knew October here, 
And felt the fading of the year, 
Our hearts still made reply, 
“The summer we can recollect, 
The autumn is in beauty decked, 
The spring we gladly may expect, 
And hope will never die.” 
—GERTRUDE DARLOW. 





otherwise, in the last score or more of years. 
Captain Boycott was a farmer at Lough Mask, 
Connemara, and the resident agent of Lord Erne, 
an [rish landlord, who, like all of the absentee 
landlords of Ireland, was the object of bitter 
hatred on the part of the tenantry. For the pur- 
pose of crushing not only the agent but the land- 
lord himself, the tenants entered into.a secret 
compact for a complete undoing of them. This 
little plot soon came to be called “boycott,” after 
the name of the man against whom it was aimed. 
That was in 1880, and before long the name, like 
the practice, became common throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. As it was picked up and 
adopted by the newspapers it soon came into use 
in practically every European language. 


At Santa Ana an inventor is credited with find- 
ing a new, cheap and powerful electrical producer. 
The current is generated in small cells by certain 
treatment of carbon. If the reports are true, then 
we are on the brink of another tremendous ad- 
vance. Of course, electricity has neither weight 
nor appreciable density,, It is a force, a move- 
ment of etheric atoms—electrons, as science has 
named them. ‘Ten thousand of these electrons, 
which have been seen in test tubes, could dance on 
the point of a needle. Electricity, to shatter a 
mountain or drive a train forever, could be stored 
in a thimble, if we knew how. ‘The secret will be 
wrenched from nature soon. When every man 
carries a thimbleful of destruction in his vest 
pocket, maybe then we will fly to the golden rule 
of human procedure as the safest and most satis- 
factory after all. That’s what happened in Lyt- 
ton’s “The Coming Race,” it will be recalled. 
Lytton is thought by many to have been an adept 
in occultism, and to have written a satirical 
prophecy of our own future. 


It develops that the purity of the election law 
requiring candidates to file a list of their campaign 
expenses is not quite so purifying an agency 
as certain good parlor philanthropists hoped it 
would be. The San Francisco Star points out 
that while it is not necessary to deny the literal 
exactness of Alden Anderson’s personal expense 
account of $1,950.60, it f§ also true that many 
times that amount was spent in his behalf for 
billposting alone. The Star then cons the list of 
accounts filed after the primary election and 
shows that in most cases the personal expense ac- 
count of candidates is not an appreciable fraction 
of the amount actually spent on their canvass. 
Verily, the problems of human government are 
not to be solved by the quick and easy method of 
passing a new law every few hours. 


In the death of Senator Dolliver, at his home in 
Towa, the country has lost one of its distinguished 
public men and the forward movement in the 
Republican party a bulwark of strength. In a re- 
cent magazine article, the late senator wrote these 
pregnant words: “One after another the young 
men in congress are enlisting under the banner 
of Republican progress; but, rapid as are the 
changes taking place in congress, they are slow 
and hesitating compared to the swift movement 
of events throughout the United States from one 
ocean to the other. These changes, so startling 


that we have to rub our eyes before we can be- 
lieve, involve no portent of evil either to the Re- 
publican party or to popular institutions in Amer- 








ica. They are preparing the way for a Jarger use- 
fuiness for public men and for political parties. 
Condensed into a single sentence, they mean the 
freedom and independence of the market-place for 
American business and the.freedom and independ- 
ence of the government far the service of the 
whole people.” Such a personality could be illy 
spared at this time, when men of ft#ree and con- 
viction are in demand to help fight tht battle of 
progress that is not yet won. . 
=== -—— 
GRAPHICALITIES 

Before the house of bishops assembled at Cin- 
cinnati, the insurgent element in the Episcopal 
church has sought to have the Good Friday col- 
lect changed to the extent of replacing the phrase 
“Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics,” with “Those 
outside the true faith.’ The regulars showed 
greater strength and the proposed change was 
vetoed. 








In the five years from 1861 to 1865, the United 
States spent $326,650,000 for its navy. From 1906 
to 1910 the navy appropriations footed $573,000,- 
coo. From which it is quite clear that so far as 
the cost of a navy goes, peace is considerably 
more expensive than war. It has cost $246,350,000 
more to maintain a peaceful navy (barring the 
slight Spanish-American difficulty) than to keep 
up an actively fighting navy. 


While we are still in the business of manufac- 
turing virtue by legislative enactment, we might 
do worse than frame a statute to prevent tele- 
graph and messenger boys from being employed 
in the redlight district. Half or more of their 
work on the night shift brings them in close 
touch with the pornographic side of life. 


We desire to commend that New York con- 
gressman who has prepared a “Compensatory 
Rest Time” bill. Its purpose is to gain for postal 
employes one full day a week, or its equivalent, 
in rest from work. Such simple matter of justice 
should not wait upon formal legislation. It is a 
well-established rule now that all should have the 
opportunity for rest one full day in seven. 


It is pointed out by the Springfield Republican 
that Colonel Roosevelt did not write any of his 
new nationalism into his New York platform. and 
that in other platforms wherein the “new nation- 
alism” is written, particularly in Wisconsin, the 
leadership of Mr. Roosevelt is specifically dis- 
avowed by large and obvious omissions of’ his 
name. | 


As an echo of the Illinois Central icar repair 
graft exposure, a suit for $10,000,000 has been 
filed against the stockholders by those who base 
their claim for that amount of damages upon mis- 
management by the Harahan directory. Sub- 
poenas in this suit were served on Vanderbilt, 
Astor, Goelet and others at a stockholders’ meet- 
ing October 10. 


It is said that land has decreased in value in 
England since the adoption of the Lloyd-George 
budget. Land is the one thing that should de- 
crease in value. Dear land means cheap labor. 
Cheap land means high wages. And where wages 
are normally high—not artificially inflated by 
a untons—there is the maximum of prosperity 
GE alt. 


Things are different in different latitudes. In 
Wisconsin insurgency is rewarded with senatorial 
honors; in Manila—to cite a case in point: Simeon 
Mandac, former governor of Ilicos Norte, for 
heading an insurgent movement, has just been 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. 








“Asiatic exclusion is the only alternative to 
race conflict,” declares a San Francisco congres- 
sional candidate. No; there is one other way: 
Civilization, decency, toleration. enlightenment— 
by cal or all of these terms is named the truer 
path. 


Woodrow Wilson’s figure of “corporation men 
taking joy rides in their corporations” is good, 
and shows the professor as.one who keeps. well 
posted on current changes in philological science 
as delineated in the paragraphing of joy writers. 

Investigations in New York reveal that half a 
million dollars was subscribed by men pretty 
ges up” to defeat the anti-race track bill at AT- 

any. 





[t is in order for Mr. Bryan to arise in the Com- 
moner and remark that the Democrats will win 
this fall no matter who is elected. 
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PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY IN LOS ANGELES 








V. The Playground 

OMEW HAT like the dusky figures of the gold 

dust twins, the irate, threatening form of the 

Dutch cleanser chasing dirt, and other simi- 
larlyeuera niiar 
adverti s- 
itlg pictures 
we all call to 
mind this lad- 
die’s smiling 
face is becom- 
ing a house- 
hold token—a 
suggestion of 
an idea to our 
weary brains 
— yours and 
mime: “El a yie 
you seen him 
before? Very 2-34 ' : 
likely you gi (2 - 
Rave: if not Sec iia i? 
let me make you acquainted. I cannot tell you 
his name, but what matter? He is a Los Angeles 
boy (his sunny, happy face betrays the fact un- 
mistakably) and he has played on one of the city 








ganization and systematizing of the work by the 
devoted members of the local playground com- 
mission. 

In September, 1904, this commission was first 
created by an ordinance which directed “that a 
commission, to be known as the board of play- 


ground commissioners, composed of five persons, ’ 


of whom two shall be women and three shall be 
men, shall be appointed by the mayor, to have 
charge of the public playgrounds of the city of 
Los Angeles. Said commissioners shall serve 
without compensation.” A position of honor, not 
venality, mark you. The present efficient com- 
mission consists of Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, 
Miss Bessie Stoddart, Dr. W. A. Lamb, Mr. J. D. 
Radford and Mr. James G. Scarborough, with Mr. 
C. B. Raitt as superintendent. A Stanford man, 
who has achieved quite a reputation as a football 
player, Mr. Raitt combines with his keen appre- 
ciation of athletics scholarly attainments, judg- 
ment and a knowledge of architecture which make 
him a most valuable head for this department. 
There are at present four permanent play or 
“recreative centers,” for the grounds here com- 
bine to a degree the usual playground features 
with the “settlement” idea. These are Violet 
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playgrounds, where Mr. C. B. Raitt, superin- 
tendent of the playground commission, made his 
acquaintance and snapped his picture one day. I 
am not surprised that this was used at the last 
national play congress held in New York, as a 
national emblem, being sent broadcast over the 
country on advertising pasters. | can think of no 
more attractive or cleverer advertisement ft to 
call attention to the importance of this great de- 
partment of civics. And why not advertise cease- 
lessly so good a thing? 

Nor am | surprised that this idea coines from 
Southern California. Where the sun shines so 
persistently, where the birds and bees, the winds 
and trees beckon so alluringly and all out-of-doors 
is so inviting, where clothing plays so minor a 
part im comfort and bare feet are a matter: Of 
course most of the year, what more logical than 
a high development of the play spirit in the boys 
and girls and an attendant consideration of the 
fact by the elders. Although one of the youngest 
pupils in this new school, for the playground 
movement is hardly out of the experimental stage 
in any part of the country as yet, the climatic con- 
ditions here are such as to offer ideal environ- 
ment for its growth and rapid development. Dr. 
Gulick and other prominent workers in the de- 
partment have pronounced the Los Angeles sys- 
tem of playgrounds the best west of Chicago, 
aud this i six years. Jt is not the amount of 
money used that has made this so (only about 
$137,000 having been expended up to January, 
1910, while Chicago spent $11,000,000 in three 
years in that department); it is the excellent or- 





street playground, off Mateo, by the railroad, 
opened in 1905; Echo Park, which seems to be the 
center of -most of the larger outdoor activities, 
having been the scene of many festivals in which 
all the playgrounds competed; Recreation Center, 
at the corner of St. John and Holly streets and 
Slauson avenue ground, which was opened last 
March. Two more grounds will be ready, it is 
hoped, at no distant date—Downey avenue prob- 
ably before this Christmas season, and Hazard. 
Counting the vacation grounds, which are the 
regular school yards equipped with such apparatus 
as space and funds make feasible, there are in the 
neighborhood of seventeen play centers. These 
yacation grounds close, so far as supervision by 
the commission is concerned, with the opening of 
school. I learned from Miss Pluss, the kinder- 
garten teacher in charge last summer at Utah 
street, that the shower bath was a most popular 
feature of the ground. “Could it be?” I mused as 
I looked at the many astonishingly dirty urchins 
who stopped in groups to stare at us. But per- 
haps this was not “bath day.” This introduction 
of the bath mn philanthropic work is a pet hobby 
of mine. “Cleanliness. ete.,” you know. 

Have you ever visited any of the city play- 
grounds? Jf not, you have a pleasurable duty 
awaiting you that you would better not delay for 
long. While the equipment and play features are 
wery,similar at each center, there is a peculiar in- 
terest. In my several visits I noted that the sand- 
pile was one of the most popular places on the 
grounds. With little shovels, blocks and sand, 
small, deft hands created wondrous structures, 











while visitors enjoyed the pretty scene. Consid- 
erable human interest permeates these gatherings; 
bursts of temper, selfishness, rudeness and their 
opposites as well, indicate the raw materials for 
future citizens. This is not merely play, it is de- 
velopment of latent qualities of character. Next 
in popularity, and I confess I felt an undignified 
desire to participate in the sport, was a shute. Up 
the ladder steps to the top of a long metal incline 
toiled a constant stream of little folk, only to 
pause a moment before embarking on a thrilling 
descent to the ground on the other side. It was 
great fun. Swings, teeters, croquet, the intricacies 
of open-air gymnasium apparatus, with bars, rings 
ropes and the like about and over which a crowd 
of nimble boys swung and climbed like so many 
monkeys, and numberless other features interest- 
ed me greatly. 

On the field the older lads were being initiated 
into the mysteries of baseball and other field 
games. Tennis, volleyball, basketball and other 
games of skill and calculation train young mus- 
cles, minds and hearts. These gatherings repre- 
sent not physical growth alone. There is no place 
better to learn those finer lessons of self-control 
and generosity than in the friendly competition of 
the game. At the baby swings, which are cun- 
ning combinations of leather straps and rope, I 
courted quite shamelessly a wee laddie, but he was 
sO overcome with bashfulness that all I could 
learn by signs was that he was by his smal! self. 
After I swung him for a time, he tugged at the 
clasp of the swing and I released him. I had sup- 
posed that a maypole was a dainty, delicate toy. 
Imagine my shocked surprise to see a group of 
small girls vigorously racing around a pole, hang- 
ing to roughly knotted ropes suspended there- 
from, and seeming to me in imminent danger of 
pulling their arms and legs out of the sockets in 
the exercise and to learn that this was the modern 
maypole. In the clubhouse were bowling alleys, 
shower baths, the main hall with stage, book 
shelves and big fireplace, the club room and 
kitchen, where center the indoor activities, and 
the district nurse’s supply room. Here, in the 
winter season, clubs of various kinds are formed, 
which essay music, drama, oratory, manual train- 
ing arts, etc., and enjoy happy social affairs. At 
Slauson the social season opened with a marsh- 
mallow roast, recently, in honor of Mr. Miller, 
the director, and a birthday party for the presi- 
dent of the Big Brothers Club. A lecture or en- 
tertainment course attracts the larger neighbor- 
hood interest in the winter months. Then there 
iS the library, which is open twice a week, with 
Miss Dick in charge. Twice a year an exhibition 
or field meet calls into evidence the results of 
class and field work. No prettier sight can be 
imagined than the lithesome grace of the folk 
dancing. September marked the last great event 
of this year. 

At Echo Park T found that Mr. Raitt had just 
moved into a pretty, new bungalow on the ground, 
Which fact means much for the neighborhood. 
This residence feature of the work is a great fac- 
tor for advancement of the play center, Mr. Haz- 
lett and Miss Virginia Idso were directing the 
games. At Violet street, where we get a touch 
of color in the negro, Mexican and Italian ele- 
ments that is picturesque at times, Mr. Burke and 
Miss Blanchard are in charge. (Let me say I 
was amazed at the youthful directors at all the 
grounds, but they all seem full of enthusiasm and 
interest in their young charges.) Unfortunately, 
] visited the latter ground in a pouring rain, and 
found the clubhouse deserted, the yard a dismal 
expanse of puddles and streams, but beneath a 
spacious roof a few black boys frolicked over the 
gymnasium bars, ropes, ladders and Tits. = Or- 
dinarily, the players seek the clubhouse and enjoy 
singing, story-telling or whatever game the fancy 
suggests. As I am particularly interested in the 
race problem, this ground and the Recreation 
Center appealed to me most strongly. Slauson 
avenue, where J found Mr. Miller (who will soon 
be called as assistant to Mr. Raitt) and Miss Cut- 
ter, is the most sightly of the clubhouses. Archi- 
tecturally, it is very pretty. Mrs. Slauson, I am 
informed, recently has given money for the pur- 
chase of band instruments for this playground. 

At the Recreation Center, Mr. Moberly and 
Mrs. Hammond have charge of the work. Both 
are very fine play leaders, J] understand. I attend. 
ed one pretty exhibition there while Mr. and Mts. 
Charles Mills were yet in charge and consider it 
the most fascinating “center” of all. The work 


is broader and more difficult, to Iny mind, But 
being a playground director is not a sinecure in 
any case and it 1s a position that requires special 


on, 
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talent to succeed. Mr. Raitt remarked that in 
five years he had secured only five really good 
workers. There are three thousand play leaders 
now employed in the United States, and special 
instruction is being introduced into many of the 
schools and colleges, so important is the vocation 
beginning to be deemed. Mrs. Rodman informed 
me that it had only recently been introduced at 
Berkeley as a part of the course of study. Both 
she and Miss Stoddart spoke of the dream of the 
future for the fine, new ground at Agricultural 
Park. This is to he the finest and largest in the 
city, with a stadium like the one at Golden Gate 
Park, in San Francisco. But this is a dream over 
which Mrs. Rodman sighed. It seemed so dim; 
the sums that stood between, so large. 

There is to be a big state playground meeting 
in San Francisco, December 16 and 17, at which 
Mr. Raitt, Miss Stoddart and Mrs, Rodman have 
been asked not only to be present but to give ad- 
dresses on the work here. “Miss Cheney (of 
Berkeley) said all sorts of nice things about us (the 
commission) in her letter,” said Mrs. Rodman to 
Mr. Raitt, as I examined a handsome and most 
artistic playground report just received from Oak- 
land. No wonder. Los Angeles has worked 
wonders with an apathetic public. “Our plea for 
public playgrounds is a plea for justice for the 
boy. We are literally crowding him off the earth,” 
says Judge Lindsey. And, truly, we are, but we 
are trying to adjust ourseives to the changed con- 
citions of life and in this new environment the 
playground plays an important part that we are 
just faintly beginning to realize and value. Visit 
the city playgrounds without delay. 

PENEPLOLEE ROSS: 


Gray-Earl Episode 

That Judge Wheaton A. Gray should have 
mixed in the Fredericks-Woolwine sharpshooting, 
when Edwin T. Earl sought to inject himself as 
the target into that issue a week ago, has aroused 
no little comment. It had been supposed that 
Judge Gray, who was shabbily treated by the 
former Republican organization, at the Reuf 
Santa Cruz convention, leaned rather toward the 
new order within the party. The judge was then 
a resident of Tulare, and because he could not 
deliver any delegates when it came to doing busi- 
ness with the bosses of the then organization, his 
excellent judicial record was ignored. He removed 
to Los Angeles soon after, and since his arrival 
here has been a member of the law firm with 
which Senator Flint is affiliated. On more than 
one occasion Judge Gray has been mentioned in 
Mr. Earl’s newspaper as proper judicial timber, 
so that when the former jurist threw himself into 
the breach and prevented the proprietor of the 
Express from taking the platform to refute Dis- 
trict Attorney Frederick’s statements, his inter- 
position was regarded as surprising. I have heard 
it intimated that Judge Gray, not knowing Mr. 
Earl by sight, perhaps, had an idea that the latter 
was an anarchist, desirous of disturbing a re- 
spectable political meeting, hence his efforts to 
prevent it. That the Fredericks-Woolwine in- 
broglio will supply yet more picturesque incidents 
before the close of the present political campaign 
is not unlikely. Incidental to the contest, the fact 


is being recalled that the Democratic aspirant for | 


district attorney began his career a few years ago 
in the office of Senator Flint, then United States 
district attorney. 





Sam Wall on Alaska 


In the Los Angeles Financier of October 15, 
Sam Wall has an entertaining article describing a 
trip from the interior of Alaska to Los Angeles 
direct by water. No one is more competent to 
write of Alaska than Mr. Wall. As newspaper 
correspondent of the New York Herald and San 
Francisco Call, he was the fifst to reach Dawson, 
which he learned to love for its weirdness and 
wildness and where he remained for several years 
after the last newspaper correspondent had left. 
H used to “come out” frequently, but always went 
back to the strange, picturesque wilderness, until 
a year or so ago, when he came to Los Angeles 
to live permanently—lured by a woman, of 
course. The siren in this case is Mrs. Wall, who 
has made perhaps more trips into the Klondike 
and is more familiar with its history than any 
other woman alive. In the present article my 


namesake gives a brief, but graphic, picture of | 


that land wherein, he says, the discovery of gold 
“precipitated the most picturesque spectacle in 
the history of things since the Crusades, and 
Alaska emerged from the condition of a mere ice- 
box to that of a treasure box.” The “peculiar 
glory that was once Dawson’s has departed,” 
says Mr. Wall, but not by any means its pro- 
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Bit of Indian History Recalled 


IT was disappointed in not seeing Col. "Bill 
Cody this week, but a stress of work, resulting 
from the late unpleasantness at First and Broad- 
way, prevented. Jvast time “Bill” .Cody and | 
faced each other was at the Standing Rock Indian 
reservation in North Dakota, in December, 1890. 


just before Sitting Bull was killed by the Indian 


lieutenant of police, Bull Head, my good friend 
and guide. It was a ticklish time on the reserva- 
tion, owing to the protracted Indian messiah 
craze and the pernicious “ghost” dances, led by 
Sitting Bull, which unsettled the Indians and 
made their hearts bad toward their White Father 
at Washington. Agent McLaughlin had to exert 
the greatest diplomacy to prevent a threatened 
uprising so that when “Bill” Cody rode into the 
plaza at Fort Yates, one afternoon, direct from 
the Cannon Bali crossing, accompanied by Pony 
Bob and armed with a letter from General Miles, 
authorizing him to go to Sitting Bull’s camp and 
bring in that renegade, there was little short of 
consternation at the post. “Bill” had been in- 
dulging freely in champagne all the way from 
Chicago, where Miles then had his division head- 
quarters, and was in no condition to invade a 
hostile camp. Sitting Bull had declined to come 
in peaceably, and plans were under way between 
McLaughlin and the department of the interior 
to secure the big medicine man’s body by strategy, 
in the effort to segregate him from his ghost- 
dancing followers. 





On a “Ghost Dance” Assignment 


Only the day before Cody reported at Fort 
Yates I had wrung a reluctant permission from 
the Indian agent to have Bull Head escort me to 
sitting Bulls camp on Grand river, forty miles 
from the agency, where the ghost dancing was in 
progress, to get a story of which and a picture, 
if possible, my paper, the Chicago Herald, was 
desirous of printing. At*apfriendly game at the 
officers’ canteen, the night before, I had succeeded 
in getting the much-coveted pass from McLaugh- 
lin, and at 5 in the morning, before he could 
change his mind, accompanied by Louis Primeau, 
a stalwart half-breed, and Lieut. Bull Head, I 
rode at a rapid trot across the Indian reservation, 
straight to the center of trouble on Grand river. 
It was a risky thing to do, but that was twenty 
years ago, and my paper wanted the story. I did 
not fail to get it, but the recital is too long to 
print here. Suffice it, that [ saw the only genuine 
ghost dance led by Sitting Bull himself, took the 
only snapshot at the frenzied circle ever made, 
with the leader’s two squaws lying almost at my 
horse’s feet, fingering their scalping knives, mean- 
while, and rode safely away. My guide killed Sit- 
ting Bull a few days later, and I was the last 
white man to see the famous Sioux medicine man 
alive. 


“Bill” Cody’s Famous Recall Order 
I had reached Oak creek, twenty-six miles from 


Grand river and fourteen from the agency on my | 
' over. 


return journey when I saw two men on horseback, 


riding hard in my direction, the other side of Oak : 
I whipped out my glasses and after a long - 


creek. 
wait recognized Colonel Cody’s features. His 
hair was browner and longer than it is now, and 
his cheeks fuller, but that picturesque figure once 
seen is never to be forgotten. We had approach- 
ed within 250 yards of each other, Pony Bob 
riding just back of Bill, when around the bend of 
the creek came dashing a Sioux policeman, his 
horse tearing along like one possessed, the rider 
inciting his steed to greater effort by means of 
piercing yells and vigorous application of his 
rawhide quirt. Presently, he overhauled the two 
white men, and, extricating an envelope from the 
breast of his buckskin shirt, handed it to Cody. 
Bill read it hastily, passed it to his companion, 
and then violently brought his fist down on the 
pommel of his saddle, muttering fiercely words 
which I could not hear. Suddenly, he turned his 
horse’s head toward the agency, beckoned to Bob 


ductiveness of gold. He believes that the entire | and rode off at a smart gallop in the direction of 


territory of Alaska has a wonderful future. 


the post. I was mystifed, not knowing of his 
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mission nor of the reason for his advent. Fol- 
lowing on his tracks in two hours I was safe at 
Yates, and there 1 learned that. after detaining 
Bill at the officers’ canteen as long as they dared, 
while an urgent message was dispatched to Wash- 
ington, advising the rescinding of the Miles order, 
he had broken away before the recall came which 
an indian messenger had hurriedly conveyed to 
the renowned scout and former crony of Sitting 
Mill. Lhe chagrined Cody did not halt at the 
agency. but rode straight through to Bismarck, 
where he boarded a Northern Pacific train for the 
east. I have not seen him since that eventful day, 
save once ] caught a glimpse of him in a parade in 
Chicago. 


Banker Cooper’s Predicament 


Here is a good story on a visiting banker, 
which has just leaked out. His name is Cooper, 
and he hails from Newark, N. J. He was assigned 
rooms at the Melrose, and the night of the big 
ball he invited the daughter of his host to be his 
guest at the dance. As their acquaintance was of 
the briefest nature, it is not surprising that, after 
they reached the auditorium and the young wom- 
an had discarded her wraps that her escort failed 
to recognize her in the brilliantly dressed crowd. 
Here was a dilemma. After half an hour's inde- 
cision, Banker Cooper called a taxicab, rode to 
the Melrose, stated his predicament, like a man, 
to the girl’s father, and bore him off in triumph 
to the ballroom to identify his long-waiting 
daughter. 





In a Freshman “Scrum” 


“Tf you are a true sport, you will come up to 
see the freshman game betwen Stanford and Cali- 
fornia,” admonished my hopeful, who “made” 
the freshman team this year and played right 
forward. Could I flunk after such a challenge? 
L even took the lad’s mother, and, despite her 
qualms, we prepared to and did enjoy the game, 
which, alas, resulted in a tie score. There was 
one hitch in the program. It occurred when the 
right forward of the Stanford team received an 
ugly wound just alongside his left eye, mecessitat- 
ing the bandaging of his head. Just at that mo- 
ment the student body, obedient to their leader, 
gave three cheers for Clover. “Why?” quickly 
asked his mother. “O, for a good kick,” was the 
evasive explanation. After a few minutes she 
grew anxious. “I dont see Phil anywhere on 
the field,” she murmured, uneasily. IJ did, with 
his head decorated in the form of a maltese cross, 
but J said nothing. Gradually, his mishap was 
made manifest, but by that time the boy was in 
the heart of the “scrum,” and with no apparent 
signs of distress. Still, his mother is not quite 
reconciled to his football inclinations. It is worth 


| noting that of the Stanford team’s fifteen mem- 


bers this year, nine were from Los Angeles, one 
from Pomona and one from San Bernardino. 
There’s an evidence of Southern California brawn 
for you. Geissler, the captain, held that position 
on the Ios Angeles high school team last year. 








Averting a Panic 


There was an amateur performance of the 
“Mikado” given at Assembly Hall, on the campus 
at Stanford, last Saturday night, which I attended. 
About half way through the first act the fire bell 
was heard ringing outside, and the toot of a horn 
and scurrying of feet sent a perceptible thrill of un- 
easiness through the large audience. One idiot 
shouted “fire,” and rose up to force his way out. 
The moment was ripe for a stampede, a panic. 
Moved by a common impulse, two of us stood up 
and in peremptory voices commanded, “sit down, 
sit down!” The half-risen audience was obedient. 
Tt slipped back into the seats and the danger was 
But I shudder to thing of what might have 
been. IJmmediately in front of me sat a Stan- 
ford girl, whose sister perished in the awful Iro- 
quois fire at Chicago, five or six years ago. Her 
face became deathly white, and I thought she was 
about to faint, but she rallied quickly. The fire? 
It was at Roble Hall, where a bevy of girls had 
been making fudges, 1 believe. They put it out 
without help. 


Why the Belasco Was Omitted 


I asked John Blackwood, manager of the Be- 
lasco Theater, why his company was not on the 
program as contributing to the attractions at the 
Auditorium, Thursday, for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the Times explosion vic- 
trims. John smiled grimly, “I am not a member 
of the Theatrical Managers Association,” he re- 
plied. “I tendered the services of our people at 
an early date, but my offers were not accepted. I 
hope the public will understand my position in 
the matter.” Without criticizing adversely the 


decision of the managerial association to confine 








b 








the -program to its own membership, it would | 


séem to be a time to drop all factional considera- 
tions for the good of the cause. By accepting Mr. 
Blackwood’s offer the program would have been 
strengthened and, pogsibly, a larger public at- 
tracted. This is the view of a layman, but a 
conimon sense opinion, | venture to say. 


Preserving the Law’s Majesty . 
‘1 note with profound interest that a lodging 


house woman in this city was 18 cents short in her | 


himense tee 
who was sent to collect the 18 cents, says the 
woman “sassed” him, so a warrant for her arrest 
whs issued, it being lese majeste to sass a copper. 
The derelict was haled into court, bodily carried 
tltere, to be exact. She pleaded not guilty and 
demanded a jury trial. Her case was set and her 
bail fixed at $25, which she didn’t have, and went 
to jail where it will cost the county more than 18 
centS a day to keep her till the time set for trial. 
which latter (the trial) will cost more than 18 
cents, by the closest economy. Government by 
policemen is a little expensive, when you figure it 
all out. The golden rule idea wouldn’t cost nearly 
so much—still, it wouldn’t give adequate play to 


our emotions of anger, fear, hate, envy, and pun- | 


ishment, and presumably these must be catered to 
atid kept aliwe at whatever cost. 


Johnson a Sure Winner 


There is an intimation from San Francisco that 
from now until November 5 the fight against the 
head of the Republican state ticket is to be waged 
with unrelenting fierceness. But I take little stock 


The policeman at 50 cents an hour, | 








in the prediction that Bell will be elected. While | 


the betting not always is a safe indication, still, at 
this time the ‘odds appear to be about 3 to 1 that 
Hiram Johnson will be California’s next governor, 
and the quid nuncs in such matters usually have 
no funds with which to back their opinions. These 
odds are now ruling in San Francisco. Down 
here the money is even that Johnson will carry 
Los Angeles by 20,000. I believe his majority will 
be greater. 
Railroads Evince Generosity 

J haye heard no little favorable comment this 
week because of the generous contributions made 
by the big railway companies to the Times relief 
fund. The Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe 
each subseribed-$1.000, while the Salt Lake, itself 
under heavy recent expense, gave $500. Asa rule, 
such corpprations are not found among the list of 
givers in-the event of local disasters, since it re- 
quires? their executive committees to authorize 
sugheat expenditure. Only in two instances in re- 
cent years has there been an exception. 
these was the San Francisco earthquake. 


Extending Pay-as-You-Enter Cars 

Los Angeles street railways soon will be entirely 
equipped with the pay-as-you-enter cars. The 
West Eleventh street line of the Los Angeles 
Railway Company is the Jatest branch to be pro- 
vided with the new cars, having been preceded by 
the Ninth street line, which followed the initia] 
experiment on the Vernon line. There is an inti- 


One of | 


mation that the company. is placing these cars up- | 


ou divisions in the order of the loss of revenue 


through tincollected fares. It is said that the com- |; 


pany has. found that with the new system receipts 
have increased at times as much as twenty per 
cent. Whether this is to be charged against pas- 
sengers or conductors let the pessimistically in- 
clined speculate. 





Washburn to Leave First Ward 

» Councilman W. D. Washburn, who for years 
has been a resident of the First ward, is planning 
to move into the more aristocratic Fifth. Mr. 
Washburn has lived on Pasadena avenue for a 
long time, and his home over in East Los Angeles 
always. has been one of the most attractive places 
in that section of the city. Now he is preparing 
to build on Harvard boulevard, not far from the 
Rindge mansion. It is not so long ago that Mot- 
ley H. Flint, who was a standby in the First ward 
for a good many -years. moved over into the 
Fourth, out Wilshire boulevard way. Now that 
Mr. Washburn is arranging to leave the east side, 


First warders are fearful that Senator Flint also | 
may have such a change in contemplation, since | 


the three named have been neighhors for years. 


No Padding Here 

Population stealing, a new industry on the Pa- 
cific coast, does not appear to have made a begin- 
ning in Southern California, according to Wash- 
ington information. While the recently gathered 
census undoubtedly was properly collated, so far 
as Los Angeles is concerned, the government au- 
thorities owe it to this city forthwith to make 
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public our statistics. There has been an intima- 
tion that Los Angeles may be in the same boat 
with Tacoma and other places, in having padded 
the totals. That nothing of the kind was attempt- 
ed by Supervisor Bert L. Farmer is certain. Asa 
matter of fact, while the Chamber of Commerce 
worked industriously to have the Los Angeles 
Agures reach the reasonable maximum indicated 
by the city directory statistics, even then the actu- 
al total fell off at least 30,000 of what the most 
pessimistic had been predicting. Mr. Durrand 
owes it to this community to give out the in- 
formation without further delay. 


Doheny Oil Boom 

With the order has been brought out of chaos 
in oil marketing conditions has been restored the 
oil share activity so noticeable last spring, with 
prices now ruling higher than ever and the de- 
mand even more insistent than it was a few 
months ago. Mexican Common, the Doheny won- 
der, is the most remarkable performer in the mar- 
ket. At this writing the stock is selling at 45, a 
rise of $25 a share in less than three months, and 
an increase in the value of the company’s capital 
stock of more than $10,000,000. So late as Wed- 
nesday, Doheny brokers stood on the floor of the 
exchange and bid to buy or sell the shares in 
blocks of a hundred at a time, taking all that was 
offered, with transactions of nearly a thousand 
shares by noon. I am wondering why my es- 
teemed contemporaries of the daily press have 
paid so little attention to this feature. Only a few 
lines have been accorded, although there has been 
a total of more than 20,000 shares of Mexican 
Common sold in the local market in the last few 
weeks, representing about a million dollars in 
hard cash: 


“Bob” Marsh Home Again 


“Bob” Marsh is back from a six weeks’ so- 
journ in the benighted east, and it is good to hear 
him tell of his joy in reaching this beneficent 
clime again. Not that he lauds Los Angeles at 
the expense of the big eastern metropoli, but 
mainly because of his great and abiding love for 
this city of his adoption and his unbounded faith 
in its future. “Why, the whole Pacific coast is a 
lure to me,” he exclaimed, “and although I admire 
the Atlantic seaboard hugely, my heart is here.” 
I understand that Bob has perfected plans for a 
big surprise on Mount Washington, which will be 
sprung soon. He and his associates are deter- 
mined to make that toplofty resort the most 
popular residence section in the city, and I am 
enthusiast enough, after a thorough testing of its 
delights, firmly to believe they will do it. 


High-Class Visitors Here 


At no time in its previous history has Los An- 
geles been filled with the number of high-class 
visitors who now chance to be crowding our prin- 
cipal hotels. In addition, the list of colonists 
traveling on special railway rates is greater by far 
than ever before. Scores of strangers are here 
for the purpose of acquiring oil and other lands, 
and among these are not a few foreigners, Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Hollanders and Germans, 
who have been delegated to spy out the oil lands 
of Southern California. I chance to know that at 
this time there are pending three deals with Lon- 
don capitalists, which, if consummated, will bring 
to Los Angeles close to $20,000,000. Others are 
under negotiation, which, before July 1 of next 
year, may result in doubling that sum. 


Desmond’s Remarkable Bulldog 

Sitting bestde the good-looking darky boy in 
livery, acting as stationary chauffeur to the Des- 
mond Packard 1911 limousine, which I expect to 
win, is the stunningest English bulldog I ever set 
eyes on. Massive of jowl, sublimely ugly of fea- 
tures, but withal as gentle as a kitten—if he knows 
you. Hundreds of persons passing Spring and 
Third halt to admire this perfect specimen of his 
race and then, as if reminded of what they may 
iniss, turn in to the big store to register for the 
Packard. It 1s a great drawing card, worthy of 
ve ingenuity of the active brain that is respon- 
sible. 


Woolwine-Fredericks Contest 

So far as I can analyze the bitter contest now 
being waged for the office of district attorney, be- 
hind Captain Fredericks at this time is not only 
all of the regular Republican organization, old, as 
well as much of the new, but a large part of the 
old-line Democracy. Moreover, strange though 
it may appear, the best and clean part of the 
liquor element is anxious for Mr. Fredericks’ 
election, because it is claimed he uses sanity in 
his enforcement of the laws, and is known to Op- 
pose the operation of illegal liquor selling places, 
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The Anti-saloon League also is enthusiastic in 
his support. Strongly favoring Tom Woolwine 
is the reconstructed local Democratic party, and 
the militant portion of the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League faction and Good Government county 
forces. It is to be a fight to the finish, with no 
quarter on either side. Thus far, Tom has made a 
most aggressive campaign, but in justice to Cap- 
tain Fredericks, 1 am bound to say that his expla- 
nation of the charges preferred by his opponent 
are worthy of credence and consideration. 














Bond Boosters in the South 


There appears to be plenty of expense money in 
sight for the purpose of creating a sentiment fa- 
vorable to the five million bond project to aid the 
proposed San Francisco fair. Albert Lindley, at 
one time well known here, has been in the city 
for two weeks or more, with an eye single to 
this end and in addition the exposition manage- 
ment has a boosting committee, with a high-sal- 
aried press agent, whose members are scurrying 
through Southern California, endeavoring to make 
converts to their cause. A press agent also has 
been engaged in New York to work up sentiment 
at that end. I cannot find great enthusiasm this 
way in favor of the bonding scheme. Even should 
san Francisco gain federal approval of the fair, 
there will be the state building appropriation of a 
million to consider, and, in addition, Los Angeles 
will have to put up the better part of half a mil- 
lion dollars for the installing of a proper exhibit, 
its exploitation and its housing. So that the fair, 
if held, will cost this county close to two million 
dollars. Is it surprising that many taxpayers 
having the Owens river expenditures in mind are 
inclined to resent this proposed burden? 


Seattle Man Defends Ballinger 

“Why is it?’ asks a former resident of Seattle, 
who is in Los Angeles for the winter, “that a por- 
tion of your press here continues to insist that 
Richard A. Ballinger, secretary of the interior, is 
guilty, as charged by a minority of his judges? 
We in the northwest who have known Judge Bal- 
linger intimately, from the bench and as mayor 
of Seattle, are surprised, when we come to South- 
ern California, at the remarkable unfairness with 
which the present secretary always has been treat- 
ed since Glavis preferred his charges. He has 
sought to interpret the laws on conservation from 
the point of view of a westerner, and yet when he 
caused the indictment of land grabbers in Seattle 
last week, one of the Los Angeles papers printed 
a story that in its headlines rather conveyed the 
impression that the secretary of the interior had 
stood in to prevent that from being done. Now, 
Judge Ballinger may be the arch enemy of the 
public service that he has been painted, but we in 
the northwest will refuse to be convinced that 
way until it has been proved beyond a question.” 


Weston Wilson’s Prize Football Song 


Up at Stanford I learned that Weston S. Wil- 
son, son of Mr. and Mrs. John K. Wilson of this 
city and a nephew of Will Stephens, has been 
awarded first prize in the annual music contest 
for the best football song for the student bodv. 
Dividing honors with him is Paul Eliel of Pasa- 
dena, who wrote the words for “The Cardinal 
Fighting Song,” for which the clever young com- 
poser supplied the music. I understand that 
Weston has a decided musical bent and has had 
several of his compositions published. He comes of 
a talented family. A cousin of his, Miss Caroline 
Reynolds, whose mother is another sister of Will 
Stephens, is a genuine poet. as I have many times 
demonstrated to the discerning readers of The 
Graphic. Her cousin could not do better than to 
set her idyllic measures to music. 





Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes. 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements. 


AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 


Studio and Art Gallery, 3364 So. Broadway 
Special Exhibition of Oils Now on View. 








It is a peculiar mental malady affiict- 
in the principal actor which complicates 


the plot of “Who Goes There?’—B. K. | 


Benson’s story of the strange adven- 


tures of a scout in the Civil War time. | 


While yet a child of five years, an at- 
tack of brain fever left Jones Berwick 
subject to recurring spells of loss of 
memory of events and mental impres- 
sions of the period just preceding. Any 
unusual occurrence, great mental dis- 
turbance or severe exposure was pro- 
vocative of these alarming hiatuses. 
During such attacks his mind retained 
the power developed by the mental ex- 
ercise of his former state, without hold- 
ing the details of fact. Al! matters of 
positive character, such as arithmet- 
ical problems, reading and writing, 
were lost, but of generalities, such as 
historical events or philosophical deduc- 


tions, he carried no mental pictures or | 


recollections. A southern climate being 
most favorable to his peculiar condi- 
tion, Charleston, S. C., was chosen for 
his schooling and early 
and while in the higher 
there he came under the 


institution 
influence of 


Professor Khayme (pronounced Kime), | 
a deep thinker, observer and philoso- | 


pher. In fact, one suspects that he was 
an oriental by the color of his thoughts, 
his almost uncanny foresight and his 
physical characteristics, even. This 
companionship proved of great benefit 








college davs, | 





to the young man in gaining control of | 


his errant mind forces. 

Dr. Khayme was an extraordinarily 
interesting individual with whom 
Jones Berwick held many philosophical 
disputations. The doctor did not be- 
lieve in war. Nor did he countenance 
slavery, and yet he was a determined 
optimist, seeing good in everything. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War, his keen 
mind grasped the point of view of each 
contending side, therefore he became 
neutral. following the troops as a phy- 
sician, his daughter acting as an army 
nurse. Evidently, he was quite a per- 
sonage from his relations with those in 
superior offices. With all this it is not 
surprising to hear him state his theorv 
of the war in the following: 


revolu— 
Suppose the princip'e 


What Io am contending is (hat every 
tion should he peaceable. 
of peace were cherished: the ideas that would 
otherwise cause rebellion would be patiently 
tested: the men of new or opposite ideus would 
no longer be rebels: they would be statesmen: 
au rebellion would be accepted, tried and de- 
ferated by a caunter rebellion. both peaceable. 
Right ideas will win. no matter what the ap- 
position to them. The novth should have 
rehelled peaceably  ugaiust slavery;  lmiury oa 
southern nau would have joined this peaceable 
rehellion: the iden would have won, not at 
once, neither will this war be won at onee; but 
the idea woukl have won, with the south know- 
ing that the penceahle extension of knowledve 
eoneerning principle was involved. The sonth 
would lave gradually libevated the slives. 


Which is good logic applied to any 
great problem of civic life. Seeming- 
ly in contradiction, he utters another 
declaration of principles, which indi- 
cates the fine perceptive philosophy of 
the book: ; 


But war has come. I think 1 ean see that an 
easy defeat of the southern armies will not 
bring about a wholesome reunion. Granting war, 
it shonld be such as to effeet as munech good aud 
as littie harm as possible, lav the people of the 
two sections to live in harmony. there must be 
mutual respect, and there must he self-respect, 
The south. if she ever comes baek into the 
Union respecting herself, must be exhausted by 
war; she must he able to know that she did all 
she could, and the north must knew that the 
south proved herself the equal of the north in 
everything manly and respectable. So I say that 
I should fear a future Union founded upon easy 
submission; there would be scorners and scorned 
—not friends. 


Subsequent events have proved this, 
even though we have not learned the 
former lesson of peaceable rebellion. 
Not so cool and dispassionate, more 
like the mass of men, Jones Berwick. 
Risking the dangers of war and his 
owh mental condition, he enlisted and 
became a scout—a spy in the camp of 
the enemy, the rebel  southerner. 
Raised in the south, yet born to north- 
ern sentiments, an uncompromising op- 
ponent of secession, he brought all his 
talents to the task. He was peculiarly 
acute and successful in his deductions 
as to their tactics. But his aberration 


| ber. 











of mind played an important and start- 
ling part in the work. He was permit- 
ted to serve his country under two 
flags in a strange fashion. Ordinarily, 
if it is worth anything, a scouting story 
is exciting. With such a novel situa- 
tion as outlined above, this one 15S 
above the average. It is well handled, 
and increasingly interesting, according 
to the amount of knowledge the reader 
brings to the perusal, which does not 
detract from its attractiveness with a 
little fund of information. (“Who Goes 
There?” By B. K. Benson. The Mac- 
millan Co.) 





“Greatest Wish in the World” 

Now what is “The Greatest Wish in 
the world?’ Who can tell? Father 
O’Leary—priest though he was, and 
celibate—Mrs. Parfitt, the presbytery’s 
tyrannical housekeeper, Mrs. Goose- 
berry, ‘‘Pinchers,” the muffin man, and 
a score of E. Temple Thurston’s odd 
English characters attest to the secret 
emotions that the lighest touch of baby 
fingers awakens in the breast of every 
man and woman. Even Peggy, who 
had swept the heart strings of the gen- 
tle, childless old man with her dainty 
charm, calling wondrous melody into 
being at the priest’s home, and Stephen 
Gale, the sailor and tenant of the 
cheerless room under the rafters at 
Nicolas Gadd’s, respond to echoes from 
generations of ancestors without num- 
And with an unreal fairy life the 
little orphan lassie, deserted at birth, 
lives at the presbytery, feeding on the 
manna of idealism. What a strange 
wooing is that of Stephen and Peggy 
“The years scamper by at such a pace 
nowadays that one’s own children are 
beginning their romances before we 
have had time to get well done with our 
own.” Father O’Leary finds that “of 
the making of love, as of books, there is 
no end.” But for the life of him, with 
the weight of the secret of a bunch of 
dried teaves and a bit of faded blue 
ribbon hidden away among his belong- 
ings (which induced that tragically lu- 
dicrous hunt through the dustbin at 
early morning),.he cannot remain ob- 
durately disapproving. 
cation” than the dead calm of sister- 
hood in the peaceful Cappequin convent 
ealls the little Catholic girl. As Peggy, 
the slip of a golden-haired child, had 
her way so does the maiden with earnest 
blue-gray eyes. 
kettle, the cry of the wares of the muf- 
fin man, the buzz of the traffic on the 
Strand are not necessary to mark the 
locale of this Irish-English story. Its 
dainty simplicity reminds one of a 
lowly windflower—one that is prone to 
be overlooked and only to be appreciat- 
ed by tne simple-hearted. (‘The Great- 
est Wish in the World.” By E. Temple 
Thurston. Mitchell Kennerley:) 


“My Religion in Every Day Life” 

Dr. Josiah Strong, wuen asked once 
to outline what his faith meant to 
him, replied that his “religion was a 
philosophy of life that works’’—one 
that “brings God really close to us.” 
The narrow limits of a magazine ar- 
ticle used in explaining his ideas of a 
practical religion have been extended 
to rather greater length in “My Re- 
ligion in Every Day Life.” 
gives his early religious experience 
when as a boy he embraced Christi- 
anity, his views of the conflict sup- 
posed to exist between things “‘sacred” 
and things “secular,” and his later con- 
clusion, summed thus briefly, “the ‘an- 
cient conception of a will without law 
was unscientific. The modern concep- 
tion of law without will is unreligious. 
The true and coming conception of 
will through law is both religious and 
scientific.” Hence his declaration that 
to him his religion meant “everything” 
— life itself in the ever-moving pres- 
ent. (“My Religion in Every Day 
Life.” By Josiah Strong, D.D. The 
Baker & Taylor Co.) 


A higher “vo- | 
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“The Gold Brick,” by Brand Whitlock 


Brand Whitlock dearly loves a good political fight. 
combe in this novel. 


“Queen Sheba’s Ring,” by H. Rider Haggard 


Mr. Haggard has gone back to the style of “She” and “Ayesha’ in 
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this occult and adventurous tale of a father’s search for his lost son in 


‘ Central Africa. 


“Flamsted Quarries,” by Mary E. W aller 


An American novel of intense interest: a powerful exposition of present 
day condition of American life, social and industrial. 


“My Brother’s Keeper,’ by Charles Tenney Jackson 


A one-man story---a tale of brotherhood and love. 


“Clever Betsy,” by Clara Louise Burnham 
“The Social Buccaneer,” by Frederick S. Isham 
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“Eight years of fighting and 
rough living, and what had 
they brought himP” At 
the beginning of this story 
nothing—apparently. But 
things begin to happen by 
the seventh page, and be. 
fore you finish the bool 

_you are only too glad 
that Jack Keith is “a 
hard rider, a quick shot, 
a scorner of danger, and 
a bad man to fool with.” 
You know that Randall 

Parrish never fails to give you all the mystery and excitement 

you like, and the love story that every novel reader really wan+ 
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By Waldo F. Chase 


In spite of a heavy rain,,a good audi- 
ence listened to the concert of 
singing section of the 
Thursday evening of last week. 


Amet, soprano, and Mr. Julius Bier- 
lich’s orchestra, the society, under Mr. 
Ludwig Thomas’ direction, gave an ex- 
cellent program. There is splendid ma- 
terial in this chorus, and a certain 
heartiness and warmth that is too often, 
in similar organizations, looked for in 
vain. Love of music, and especailly 
of music for maennerchor, is an in- 
herent trait with the German, but his 
enthusiasm is not always tempered 
with judgment: while there was an 
abundance of power, and while the cli- 
maxes were often really thrilling, there 
was a jack of good effect in the piano 
and pianissimo passages, and at times 
a painful disregard of the first prin- 
ciples of phrasing. To me the most en- 
joyable choral numbers were the ’Lo- 
reley” (dear to every German heart, 
and to some that are not), the exquisite 
Swedish folksong, “Spinn, Spinn,” and 
Mr. Schoenefeld’s charming “Margaret 
am Thore.’ The “Morgen im Walde,” 
the song which won for the club the 
Kaiser’s cup, was not so well sung, 
and being unaccompanied, the singers 
fell considerably from the pitch. The 
orchestra, under the composer’s direc- 
tion. played three of Mr. Schoenefeld’s 
compositions, of which the “Intermez- 
zo” and ‘‘Serenade” were not only most 
interesting, but full of poetry and re- 
finement. Unfortunately, as is apt to 
be the case, the orchestra apparently 
was not given sufficient rehearsal. 
Mme. Amet sang, very gracefully, an 
aria of Mozart, and two lieder. 


The Orpheum orchestra has been 
| laying for the last week a new compo- 
sition by Mr. R. H. Hastings, entitled 
“Victory.” Los Angeles is developing 
au host of composers. 


Mr. Sibley G. Pease is to give his 
third organ recital at the Pico Heights 
Congregational church, Monday even- 
ime. 





Miss Olga Steeb, the talented young 
pianist, will play the Schumann con- 
certo at the Schumann festival to be 
held in San Francisco next month. 
Later, she will concertize in Europe. 


Miss Margaret Goetz, in her song 
study class, is taking up the programs 
uf the first two concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic course, that of Seotti and de 
Pasquali, and of Madame Gadski. In 
these classes she is being assisted by 
‘Mrs. Mahee, Mr. Ernest Pither and Mr. 


red G. Ellis. Her accompanist is 
Mrs. Gertrude Ross. 
Qur best compliments to Musical 


America upon the fine appearance and 
interesting contents of its special fall 
number. There is a feast of good things 
in the way of musical news, and a pro- 
fusion of illustrations. Such a paper 
is a boon to the musician whose lines 
are cast in places remote from the art 
centers. 


Of especial interest to Californians 
should be Victor Herbert’s new opera 
“Natoma.” It is a real American grand 
opera, in authorship and in subject. 
Mr. Dippel has secured the work for 
his Philadelphia season, and a great 
success is predicted for it. The author 
of the libretto is a prominent lawyer of 
San Francisco and New York, Mr. Jo- 
seph D. Redding, who is a Californian 
by birth, and is well known as a prolific 
writer on many subjects. He has been 
president of the Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco, and has written several 
of the grove plays given by this club, 
in the open, among the giant redwoods, 
and which have proved such an at- 
traction to artists, literary and musica] 
people from near and far. Mr. Redding 
is himself an accomplished musician. 
The story of this new opera deals with 
the early days of California, before the 


the | 
Turnverein, | 
With | 
the assistance of Mme..Bertha Penning | 











was forced to 


picturesque Spaniard 
give way to the more practical “Grin- | 
go.” The first act is laid in one of the 


Channel Islands, Santa Cruz The sec- 
ond in the plaza of Santa Barbara, and 
the third in the old Mission church. 


Beginning with the opening program, 
November 18, at the Auditorium, 4 
brilliant season has been arranged by 


the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. | 


The season ticket sale for the patrons 
of last year started last Thursday, and 
will continue until October 31, when the 
sale will open to the general public. 
The series as at present arranged in- 
clude the following numbers: 

November 18—Fourth Symphony 
(Tschaikowsky); Suite, ‘‘Hamlet 
(MacDowell); Overture, ‘‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’? (Goetz). December 9—Fourth Sym-_ 
phony in B flat (Beetboven); Overture, Leonore 
No. 3 (Beethoven); Second Polonaise in E major ; 
(Liszt). January 18—Ilirst Symphony in C minor | 
(Mendelssohn); Prologue to ‘Tennyson’s ‘The | 
Passing of Arthur’? (Busch); Overture, ‘‘Sakun- 


in F mivor | 
& OQOphelia’’ 


tala’? (Goldmark). February 10—Symphony | 
from ‘‘Italy’’ (Richard Strauss); Symphonie 
Poem, ‘‘Mirage’’ (Shapleigh); Overture to Ana- 
ereon (Cherubini). Mareh 10—Second Syim- . 


phony in D minor (Sinding); Im Fruhling Over- 
ture (Goldmark): Irish Rhapsody (Stanford). | 
Waguer Concert, April 7A Faust Overture, Zug | 
der Frauen (Lohengrin); Night Song, ‘‘Tristan & 


Isolde’? (Albumblatt); Introduction and Bacch- : 
anale (Tannhauser): Waldweben (Siegfried); | 
Finale to Die Walkeuere, Vorspiel to ‘Dic 


Meistersinger. 


Signor Lucchesi’s concert will take 
place November 11 at the Ebel! Club, ' 
when an elaborate program of classic, 
liturgic, romantic and operatic songs 
will be rendered bv his most advanced 
pupils, assisted by the Clavier Club and 
a string orchestra. 


Berlin is taking the lead in a move-4 
nent for a general Liszt festival next 
year, when will occur the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. The | 
musie of Liszt is, year by year, increas- 
ing in favor both with musicians and 


| public. 


Josef Hoffmann has a heavy season's 
work before him. Besides his concert 
tour, Which will take him from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific states, he will play | 
twelve times with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Minneapolis and 


St. Paul Symphony orchestras, and 
those of New York, Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia. 


In response to many requests rela- 
tive to the work of the MacDowell 
Memorial Association, Mrs. MacDowell 
has decided to lecture on the subject, 
giving an account of what has been ac- | 
complished, and outlining the future 
Plans of the association. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell is founding a home, for artists | 


of all kinds, in Peterboro, N. H., where: § 


it will be possible for those artists re- 
quiring such a home, to live at a merely | 
nominal figure. In this work Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell is. carrying out the ideals of 
her husband. <A series of pageants 
has been given recently at Peterboro 


(once the home of Mr. MacDowell), af- | } 


ter the manner of some of the Euro- 
pean pageants, and MacDowell’s musie 
was adapted for the occasion. 


Two of the recent new operas, both 
by Italian composers, will have their 
premiers, not in Italy, as might have 
been expected, but in New York. The! 
operas are Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden 
West,” and Mascagni's *‘‘Ysobel.” Per- 


haps some of the American composers - 
who have found no opening for their | 
works, might do well to try Milan or | 


Rome. Verily, the world do move! 


Bernice Roche-Oberwinder, 


one of Los Angeles’ 
but in Germany last winter, is reported 
recovering from a serious illness. 
passed the summer in a resort in Hesse. 

Vienna has a prodigy in the person 
of Eric Korngold, who, from all ac- 





counts, is the possessor of remarkable ; the movement to aid the families of the) ing almost continuously. 


gifts as a composer. The lad is but 
thirteen years old, having been born 


who as: 
Bernice Roche, will be remembered as. 
most talented | 
young pianists, and who made her de-! vocal master when he was in this city 


She . 


Vg. ail 
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(sixth Year). Largest and foremost school of music on the Coast. 
Low Summer Rates for Piano Students 


Free study of Harmony, Composition, Ensemble playing, Orchestral works, 

History of Music, etc., in Académic course. q 
Our regular students are furnished with all music necessary for study 

without cost and without increase in tuition rates (music remains students’ 

property). 
Information and catalogue on request. Fifteenth street and Grand ave- 

nue, Los Angeles, Cal. Broadway 3923: Home 23721. 

Branch studios at 154 West Forty-third strest; 217 West Avenue 55; El 

Monte, Cal.; Alhambra, Cal. 








May 29, 1897. At nine years of age nel 
had already made extraordinary prog- | 
ress in theory, and had composed a/) 
cantata. He has written a musical 
pantomime, “Der Schneeman,” a piano: 
sonata and six “Don Quixote’ pieces 
for the piano. His work is said to be| 
rather after the manner of Richard 
Strauss, and his harmonies, ultra, 
modern. If even the half that has been 
written of him be true, the world may 
well watch with interest and antici- 
pation voung Korngold’s career. 





CAWSTON OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


Awarded Prize Medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, ; 


Omaha, Portland, Jamestown and Seattle. 


Clarence Eddy, the well-known or- 
ganist, is to concertize again this win- 
ter. Until recently he has been for} 
some time organist of the Tompkins! 
Avenue Congregational church in 
Brooklyn. 





Shakespeare’s “Art of Singing” 

As an echo of the visit to Los An- 
geles of William Shakespeare, the cele- 
brated English master of singing, two 
years ago, comes the new edition of his | 
‘Art of Singing.” Soon after his arrival 
here he secured the services of the 
former musical critic of The Evening 
News, W. Francis Gates, to assist in 
the revision of this monumental work; 
so the literary uncertainties and vag- 
aries of the first edition are conse- 
quently largely missing in the new one. 
The work now appears in one volume 


YOUR OLD FEATHERS 
Can be remodeled into the Fashionable Willow Plume 
and dyed to match any shade by our repair department 


AW STON 


OSTRICH FARM 





City tore313Broadway 


SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 








| Estelle Heartt Dreyfus 
Contralto, 420-21 Blanchard Hall 


Special origina! programs for private musicales, Teas 


and Sotrees. Tel. Ex. 82 
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420-21 BLAN.- 
CHARD HALL 
A strictly enforced, conversational method by which 
French, German of Spanish is made of practical value. 
Private lessons. Day and Evening classes. Tel. Ex.82 


Modern Languages 
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WM. SHAKESPEARE. and W. FRANCIS GATES | 
Blanchard Hall Studio Buildin 


Devoted Exclusively to Music, Art and Science. 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. Largest 
Studio Bnilding in the West. For terms and all infor- 
mation apply to F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway - = 232 S,. Hill St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


instead of three and is much more, 
practical in its statements. In bring- 
ing this about, Mr. Shakespeare found 
Mr. Gates’ experience in literary and 
vocal lines invaluable, for it is only 
such a combination that could be of 
real assistance. Besides this, Mr. Gates 
was a pupil of Shakespeare and so was 
in close touch with the essentials of 
the celebrated Shakespearean method. 
Though no credit is given Mr. Gates in 
the volume for his part in the work—) 
which was a labor of love with him— | 
those who came into contact with the, 














VERDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
* SIGNOR P. BUZZI. DIRECTOR 
Fall and Winter Terms Now Open. 
Seven Years of Uninterrupted Artistic Successes 
668 1-2 SOUTH ALVARADO STREET 
Both Phones: Home 51030; Sunset Broadway 4609 








know of his appreciation of the local] 
musician’s co-operation. 








-ocal Musicians Prove Their Sympathy! rade, when eighty or more musicians 

That the local Musicians Protective] volunteered their services and marched 
Association is in deep sympathy with! for four hours in the procession, play- 
It was a 
was kindly act that is deserving of warm 
pa-! praise, 


victims of the Times explosion 
evidenced last Friday in the street 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 
It was only a few years ago that the 


general idea of impressionistic paint- 
ing was much like that of the man who 
said: “Take a dozen large tubes of 
paint, stand a few feet from the can- 
vas and squirt the contents of the tubes 


indiscriminately over its surface. 
Place the canvas on the floor, walk 
around on it gently with spiked boots 
until the paint is nicely mixed, then 
sit down in the middle and turn around 
twice, hang the picture upside down, 
and you have an impressionistic land- 
scape.” I fear our friend was in a 
facetious mood when he made the lu- 
dicrous delineation of a style of execu- 
tion which, within the last five years, 
has grown to such gigantic proportions 
with the painter folk of Europe and 
America that even the most gifted seer 
is unable to tell when or where it will 
all end or if it will ever end. Wise 
ones there are who argue with an ardor 
that is quite convincing that it will 
end only with the decadence of learn- 
ing. As usual, there are a few writers 
who are trying to analyze the methods 
employed and define the art, but so 
far they have produced only a mere 
juggling of words and we are none the 
wiser. The wise critics seem to be the 
ones who sit on the fence and await 
developments. The first real impres- 
sionistic picture I ever saw was in 
Chicago, and it caused much unsup- 
pressed merriment. Later, after seeing 
canvases by Monet, I knew that I had 
laughed wisely, for in comparison to 
this master work, the other was a huge 
joke. Monet’s work is truly alive. It 
possesses a certain quality that other 
pictures lack, but do not lose sight of 
the fact that there are many qualities 
in other paintings which are utterly 
lacking in Monet’s. A Persian critic, 
writing upon the popular subject, says: 
“After living in Paris in the midst of 
the wildest impressionists, the more I 
study such pictures and compare them 
with the old style, the more I am con- 
vinced that this is the art of the fu- 
ture. When I say ‘impressionism’ I 
do not mean the daubs of amateurs 
who have no true taste for art and see 
in this a style which requires no train- 
ing or hard work. True impression- 
ism requires more knowledge than any 
other kind of art, so much that form 
and correct drawing have become a 
habit to the artist and the mind can 
be concentrated upon the composition 
of color.” 
He oe 

There has not been very much good 
impressionistic work accomplished. It 
is as yet an undeveloped field, but its 
followers are serious-minded people, 
seekers after broader truths and are 
already thrilled with their new discov- 
eries. Of our several local art workers 
who are taking sides with the inde- 
pendents, who have the courage of 
their convictions, there is no one more 
enthusiastic, or more worthy serious 
consideration, than Nell Danely Brook- 
er, late of Chicago, but now a member 
of the faculty of the College of Fine 
Arts, U.S.C. Miss Brooker received her 
art education under the best eastern 
masters, and up to the time of her de- 
parture for California had devoted her 
attention to applied design, color etch- 
ing, and mural decoration, having 
scored a marked success in the latter 
work in and about Chicago. Hardly 
had she set foot on western soil when 
the lull of the land of golden light and 
purple shadows called so strongly to 
her sense of decoration that she found 
the brush and pigment the only satis- 
factory medium of expression. In 
choosing a style of interpretation she 
reasoned, “Science teaches us that 
sound, color, life everything in fact, is 
vibration. The grandeur of the west 
cannot be painted in detail and the 
chief aim of art is decoration, hence 
my canvases will be mere notes of form 
and color, yet they must sing with 
light and air.” That she has succeeded 
in her purpose cannot be doubted after 
considering with a reasoning mind her 


























nine new canvases now on public exhi- 
bition at the College of Fine Arts. 
“Twin Oaks” and “Eucalyptus,” the 
former of which still remains Mrs. 
Brooker’s “piece de resistance,’ were 
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both reviewed in these columns during | 


the Chautauqua exhibition at Long 
Beach. “The Harbor’ is a charming 
panel composition in blue, green and 
purple shadows. Fisher houses and 
sail boats are seen right on the canvas 
and moving water forms the long fore- 
ground. The chief charm of this can- 
vas lies in its well-painted sky which 
is luminous and lovely in color. “At 
San Pedro” is an interesting bit of fish- 
ing wharf showing small houses above, 
but one is painted white and does not 
take its place well in the picture. More 
movement in the shadows on the water 
would add to this canvas. “Catalina” 
is a study of sea and sky in pastel 
shades. It is happily rendered and full 
of good points. “The Vicarage” has 
been previously reviewed. “Afternoon” 
is a charming landscape composition. 
The purple hills and vibrating sky are 
excellently painted. The foreground is 
rich and warm, jut I do not feel that 
the masses of trees in the middle dis- 
tance are well understood. “Oak Hill” 
is a study of oaks on a hillside. The 
foreground and middle distance are 
especially successful, the distant trees 
a trifle crude in execution. “By the 
Sea” is one of the best things shown. 
The relation of objects is wonderfully 
felt, and the value and harmony of 
color is unerring in quality. A panel 
of eucalyptus is a revelation in the 
handling of sunlight and shadow and 
possesses much real truth. Miss 
Brooker also shows an_ interesting 
group of color etchings, all broadly 
treated and full of decorative qualities. 
Arley S. Tottenham is represented in 
this exhibition by seven watercolors, 
of which “Eucalyptus” and ‘The 
ills’*‘ are the most successful. 
* * a: 

Laura M. D. Mitchell, a 
painter of note, formerly of Toronto, 
Canada, has opened a studio at 397 S. 
Fourth street, Alhambra, where she 
will receive visitors. 

tt * ok 

Anna McConnell Beckely, head of the 
art department of the Los Angeles pub- 
lic library, will deliver a lecture on 
“Spanish Painters,” at the Highland 
Park Ebel Club. 

Hanson Puthuft’ s many friends were 
surprised last week by the announce- 
ment of this talented painter’s mar- 
riage. His bride is a decorative artist 
from the east. 

tK K = 

Eugene Terry is sketching at Camp 
Atascadero, making studies of military 
life, 
geles later in the season, 
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miniature 


Which he will exhibit in Los An- | 
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Cors ets 


From $5.00 to $35.00 
iT HESE celebrated high class 


corsets are sold exclusively by the 
“Ville.” Madame Irene corsets are 
winning great favor among fastidious 
dressers, because they are designed in 
accordance with the latest style ten- 
dencies and insure the wearer correct 
lines, and continuous comfort. 
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Books, Stationery & Pictures 


Jones Book Store, 226 West First Street. 





Business College 


The Isaacs-Woodbury Business College, 


Fifth Fi 
_ Hamburger Building. ‘ig i 


Entrance 320 West Eighth St. 





Cemeteries 


-+ 


Forest Lawn Cemetery. 304 Wright & Callender Building 
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Electric Lighting Fixtures 


Forve-Pettebone Co., 514 S. Broadway. 
Main 937. Home F 8037 


Flonsts 





J. W. Wolfskill, Florist. 


Choice cut Aowers for all occasions. 


Harness and Saddlery 


Samuel C. Foy, 315 North Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854. Main 3808. 





Jewelry Manufacturers 


Carl Entenmana, Jewelry, 217 1-2 S. Spring St, upstair 
ea ee 
Sash and Doors 





Hughes Manufacturing & Lumber Co., Millwork, Bank 
and Office Fixtures. 


| Sixty-eighth A. D... 


| Sidney N. Reeve 


| Warren L. Williams 


Wholesale and Retail Lumber | 
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Republican Ticket 





Governor.............. Hiram W. Johnson 


Lieutenant Governor.. Albert J. Wallace 
Supreme Court............. H. A. Melvin 
Supreme Court................ M. C. Sloss 
Secretary of State....... Frank C. Jordan 
Contuelanc- 1. ee A. B. Nye 
Treasurer........°0..0.. W. R. Williams 
Attorney General ............ U.S. Webb 


| Surveyor General....... W. S. Kingsbury 
| | Clerk of Supreme Court..B. Grant Taylor 
Supt. Public Instruction...Edward Hyatt 


Supt. State Printing... ..W. W. Shannon 
Appellate Judge.......... Victor E. Shaw 
Wongressi,........u0 en. W. D. Stephens 


Board of Equalization.....Jeff McElvaine 
Railroad Commissioner...J. M. Eshleman 
Superior Judge....... ..Gavin W. Craig 
Superior Judge........Frank G. Finlayson 
Superior Judge......... John Perry Wood 





event... ... ies W.A. Hammel 
District Attorney.. ... John D. Fredericks 
| County “Clegg, Sean H. J. Lelande 
Auditore:,....0..... 0 Walter A. Lewis 
‘Treasurer..........0...00., John N. Hunt 
Assessor..........0...05 E.. W. Hopkins 
| Tax Collector............... W.O. Welch 
Recorder ....... ....... Charles L.. Logan 
Public Administrator........ Frank Bryson 
Supt. of Schools............. Mark Keppel 
Coroner... ... «ees Calvin Hartwell 
SUrveyor.......:.. eae ee I. B. Noble 
LEGISLATIVE 
Vhirty-fourthgs,.) 2 oo, Lee C. Gates 


Thirty-sixth S. D.........Charles W. Bell 
Thirty-eighth S. D...... Leslie R. Hewitt 


ASSEMBLYMEN 
Sixty-seventh A. D......... H. G. Cattell 
.P. F. Cogswell 
Sixty-ninth A, D... William E. Hinshaw 
Seventieth A. D........ Edwin M. Butler 
Seventy-first A. D......... Lyman Farwell 


| Seventy-second A. D..Henry S. Benedict 


Seventy-third A. D...... Henry H. Lyon 
Seventy-fourth A. D...Chas. H. Randall 
Seventy-ffth A. D.....William A. Lamb 


JUSTICE..OF PBAGE. (CL. "A sT wp.) 
Wm. Young Frank S. Forbes 
J. W. Summerfield 


JUSTICE,.OF PEACE Qu-Aaerry) 
Joseph F. Chambers Wn. Fredericks 
H. H. Rose 


CONSTABLES (L. A. Township) 
Henry C. Hayes Charles R. Thomas 


George W. Lyons Roger A. Woodbury 











By Ruth Burke 


Miss Amy Marie Norton, the charm- 
ing young daughter of Maj. and Mrs 
John H. Norton, who recently returned 
from an extended tour of Europe and 
who is to make her formal debut in 
the near future, is the recipient of 
much attention just now, several affairs 
having been given in her honor this 
week. Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys was her 
hostess Monday evening at a theater 
party and supper, and Thursday even- 
ing she was the principal guest at a 
dinner given by Miss Jane Rollins, at 
the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton Bowman Rollins, 700 West 
Twenty-eighth street. Last evening a 
similar affair was given for her at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Modini- 
Wood, 20 St. James Park, Misses Eliz- 
abeth and Florence Wood being host- 
esses with their mother. Miss Mildred 
Burnett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Burnett of Highth and Beacon 
streets also entertained with a dinner 
party for Miss Norton, the latter shar- 
ing honors with Miss Emma Conroy, 
who recently returned home after a 
three months’ absence. 


One of the most delightful events of 
the week and of the season as well was 
the garden party given Thursday after- 
noon and evening at the attractive 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Marsh, 


1115 Westchester place, by the women): 


of the Immanuel Presbyterian church. 
The spacious grounds were artistically 
arranged and booths were erected in 
cozy nooks and attended by a bevy of 
society matrons and maids. Guests 
were received at the gates by Mmes. 
Hugh K. Walker, O. T. Johnson, Alli- 
son Barlow, Fred O. Johnson, Stephen 
C. Hubbell, Joseph M. Marsh, Benjamin 
L. Harding, W. H. Chichester, J. M. 
Clute, Janet Henderson, Francis Shoe- 
maker, Hume, Mary Sinsabaugh, Will- 
iam Bayly, M. Oliver, George Bradbear, 
T. A. Rex, W. S. Pleas, L. A. Pyne, W. 
C. Patterson and Robert Marsh. The 
various booths were in charge of Mmes. 
Henderson Hayward, William Bayly, 
Lewis Clark Carlisle, William Irving 
Hollingsworth, Tenbrook, W. G. Hutch- 
inson, William Lacy, W. E. McVey, 
Ernest Rivers, J. D. Radford, Robert 
Hartwell, O. O. Witherbee, J. EB. Full- 
wood, J. L. Thomas, Arthur Van Orden, 
William Hartwell, Lewis Adams, Davy- 
enport, Elmer Kinkaide, Blain; Misses 
Rebecca Lynch, Jessie Hartwell, Wy- 
nette Bailey, Ada Seeley, Hazel Barlow, 
Mary Bacon, Katherine Kemper, Allie 
Walker, Katherine Ebbert, Helen Kem- 
per, Alice Bates, Pauline Elkins and 
Mary Walker. 


Society was well represented at the 
opening performance, Monday evening, 
of the “Prince of Pilsen” at the Majes- 
tic Theater. Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys and 
her daughter, Miss Kate Van Nuys, en- 
tertained there with a party in honor 
of Miss Amy Marie Norton, daughter 
of Maj. and Mrs. John H. Norton, who 
has recently returned from an extend- 
ed European and eastern trip. In- 
cluding members of this party and 
others in the audience were Mrs. Van 
Nuys, Miss Kate Van Nuys, Lieut.-Gen 
and Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, Mr. James 
Page, Mr. Maynard McFie, Miss Amy 
Marie Norton, Maj. and Mrs. John H. 
Norton, Dr. and Mrs. W. G. Cochran, 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. Cockins, Mr. 
James Hobbs, Madam Erskine M, Ross, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Allan Hancock, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Mason, Mr. and Mrs, J. 
Wesley Sprague, Miss Elizabeth Wood, 
Mr. Walter Van Pelt, Miss Ethel Shra- 
der, Miss Bird Chanslor and Mr. and 
Mrs. C. J. Lehman. 


At a pretty home wedding, Miss Anne 
Laughlin Gates, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Gates of 420 Harvard boule- 
vard, was married Wednesday evening 
to Mr. Frank Fullenwider. The service 
was witnessed only by relatives and 
later a reception was given to about 
one hundred friends. The bride was at- 
tired in a handsome gown of white em- 
broidered bonnet silk, trimmed with 


point lace, and carried a bouquet of* 


lilies of the valley and bride roses. 
Miss Evelyn Cline assisted as flower 
girl and Mr. W. W. Wideham was best 
man. Upon their return from a wed- 








ding trip, Mr. and Mrs. Fullenwider will 
occupy a pretty home on Kingsley 
drive. 


Invitations were issued this week by 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Glassell of Trop- 
ico for the marriage of their daughter, 
Miss Andrietta Glassell, to Mr. Milton 
Clark Somers, which will take place at 
the home Tuesday evening, November 
8. Only relatives and intimate friends 
will be guests. The bride-elect has 
chosen Miss Marjory Derby and Miss 
Muriel Stewart as her attendants, and 
the young men who will assist are 
Messrs. Jack Somers, Will Glassell, 
Horace Lansing and Warren Wood. A 
number of pleasant pre-nuptial affairs 
have been given in compliment to Miss 
Glassell, who yesterday was the guest 
of honor at a prettily appointed tea, 
which Miss Derby gave at her home, 
1145 Ingraham street. 


Among the several attractive affairs 
of the week was the tea given Thurs- 
day afternoon by Mrs, E. Kenneth 
Preuss at her home, 2326 Scarff street, 
in honor of her mother, Mrs. 


wife of Capt. J. Moss Terry, who, 


Terry, » 


with the latter, is her house guest. The | 


affair was beautifully appointed and 
was one of the many entertainments 
given in compliment to the visitor, 
other of her hosts and hostesses having 
ben Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes and Mr. 
and Mrs. Will Thompson. Mrs. Preuss 
was assisted by her aunt, Mrs. G. Wiley 
Wells of Santa Monica, Mrs. Thomas 
Jarvis, Mrs. Will Thompson and Mrs. 
West Hughes. Captain and Mrs. Terry 
leave today for their home in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and en route will stop in 
san Francisco, Denver, Colorado 
Springs and St. Louis. 


Announcement is made by Mrs. Jona- 
than W. Brooks of South EI Molino 
avenue, Pasadena, of the betrothal of 
her daughter, Miss Ruth Brooks,.to Dr. 
Samuel J. Mattison of Pasadena. Dr. 
Mattison is one of the best-known pro- 
fessional and society men of the Crown 
City, and his bride-elect is a young 
woman, beautiful and a recognized 
leader of the younger set. 


Mrs. M. E. Johnson of Griffith avenue 
was hostess Wednesday at a bridge 
luncheon given for Mrs. James B 
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Priced Surprisingly Low 
AT $25---Women’'s one-piece 


gowns of brown and navy serge, 
tastefully trimmed with fancy black 
Hercules braid, French gilt buttons 
and cream lace collars. 


AT $35---One-piece gown of 
navy blue cashmere with embroid- 
ered batiste yoke and undersleeve; 
waist trimmed with bands of self- 
colored satin; a touch of lavender 
in the waist, and a green belt, 
making a pleasing combination. 


AT $45---One-piece gowns of I 
pale pink and corn color cash- 
mere; Kimono sleeves, with cluny 
lace collar and undersleeves; eye- - 
lets embroidered with black silk; 
belt of crushed black silk; eyelet | 
embroidered panel in front of skirt; 


bands on side piped with black silk, 


confining plaits to form hobble. 
(Second Floor. 
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and ferns, and places were laid for 
Miss Rambeau, Mrs. Emma A. Sum- 
mers, Mrs. Harriet E. Spencer, Mrs. 


Rambeau, Mrs. George H. Sisson, Mrs. | 


C. M. Parker, Mrs. Oliver H. Spradling 


' and the hostess. 


Grady, who will leave soon for a two > 


months’ visit in Arizona. Autumn 
shades were carried out in the decora- 


tions, chrysanthemums, fruits and 
autumn leaves being artistically ar- 
ranged. Mrs, Johnson was assisted by 


her mother, Mrs. Frank Nichols. 
Members of the Gamma Phi sorority 


entertained with a pink tea last Satur- ° 


day afternoon at the home of Miss 
Gladys Lindsay, 2610 West Adams 
street. About sixty guests were invited 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Ballard, who, 
Since their return from Lake Tahoe, 
have resided at the Hotel St. James, 
will leave soon for their future home in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Van Buren Huff 
of Oxford avenue will return next week 
from a three months’ trip to the east, 
where they were guests of their son-in- 
law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Campbell of Mound Valley, Kan, 


Friends here were interested in the 
wedding, Wednesday, in Kenneth, Kan.. 
of Mr. J. Arthur Farnsworth, Jr., to 
Miss Dixie Williams. The ceremony 
was celebrated there at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wesley Williams. Mr. Farnsworth is 
the son of Mr. and.Mrs. J. A. Farns- 
worth of 1405 Wright street, and with 
his bride will make his home in this 
eity. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Churchill of 2201 
South Figueroa street have returned 
from a delightful sojourn at Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, an attractive vacation or 
week-end retreat on Fallen Leaf Lake, 
near Lake Tahoe. Their son, Mr. Owen 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Marsh and 
daughters, Florence and Martha, re- 
turned to their home, 1115 Westchester 
place, Wednesday. after a pleasant 
eastern and northern trip of six weeks. 
Their itinerary included New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and other of the 
larger eastern cities and the return was 
made by way of San Francisco. 


Wednesday, in Chicago, occurred the 


marriage of Miss Anita Abascal, 
daughter of Mrs. J. Abascal of Coin- 
monwealth avenue, this city, to Mr. 


Thomas A. MacKenzie of New York. 
The bride, who is a relative of former 
Senator W. A. Clark and of Mr. J. Ross 
Clark of this city, is socially prominent 
here. She left recently for the east for 
her wedding, being accompanied by her 
mother and sister, who will enjoy sevy- 
eral months’ travel before returning tc 
their home here. 


Miss Hazel Childress, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. F. A. Childress of 181% 
West Adams street, has as her guest. 
Miss Eleanor B. Woodruff of Mexico. 
In her honor Miss Childress entertained 
one afternoon this week with a small 
but daintily appointed Iuncheon, other 
guests present being Misses Elizabeth 
Wood, Florence Wood, Mary Richard- 


' son, Rebecca Howard, Ellen Rent and 


Lois Salisbury. The visitor will be com- 
plimented also by Miss Bent of East 
Avenue Forty-nine, and Miss Salisbury 
of Menlo avenue. The latter affair will 
be. a bridge party for October 27. 


Mr. and Mrs. Loren D. Sale have re- | 


' turned from a year’s tour of the world 


Churchill, who was with them, has en- : 


tered a northern school. 


Mrs. J. W. Summerfield was hostess 
Thursday at a luncheon given at the 
Jonathan Club in compliment to Miss 
Marjorie Rambeau. The table was 


daintily decorated with pink carnations | 


and are now at the Trebor apartments 
at Seventh and Coronado. 


Mrs. Marion E. MacGregor of New 
York is the house guest of her brother, 
Mr. A. K. Hasson of 2707 La Salle ave- 
nue. : 


At a dinner given recently by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Way of 80 Millard 
street, in celebration of their wedding 








of the engagement of Miss Ruby E. 


Hirseh, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George I. Hirseh of Long Beach, to 
Capt. Thomas D. McFarland of San 


Francisco. The wedding will take place 
in the near future. 


Mr. and Dirs. Henry Grattan Cary 
announce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Winifred Rebacca Cary, to Mr. 
Ralph Stewart Boyesen, the ceremony 
having been performed October 8 in 
San Francisco. 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage in Manila, September 7, of Miss 
Edith Emily Morgan. daughler of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. W. Morgan of 2200 Lemon 
Grove avenue, Hollywood, to Mr. Clark 
J. Milliron of Cebu, Philippine Islands. 
Rev. Dr. Bartlett officiated and Mr. and 
Mrs. Afilliron will make their home in 
Cebu. 


Miss Sada Johnson of 833 West 
Twenty-eighth street has gone to Indi- 
anapolis to attend the wedding there of 
her cousin. Miss Jane Kvle. 


Mrs. William H. Doud has returned 
to her home in San Francisco after 
having visited here several weeks with 
her sister, Miss Carolyn Bruns, 


Date for the marriage of Miss Mae 
De Baun, daughter of Mrs. Sarah De 
Baun, to Mr. Harry Collins Hunt, has 
been set for Tuesday evening, October 
25, and will take place at the home of 
the bride at 1427 Monterey road, South 
Pasadena. Mr. Hunt is the son of 
County Recorder and Mrs. John N. 
Hunt. 


Mrs. Osear Lawler and children of 
646 New Hampshire street have re- 
turned to Washington, D. C. 


Members of the Sarao Club have re- 
organized for the season and will give 
a series of dances at the Woman's 
Clubhouse. The first of the parties 
was given there last Saturday evening, 
and was a delightful affair. 


Mrs. Basil Beall, who is staying at 
the Mt. Washington, entertained a small 
party of friends at luncheon, Wednes- 
day. 


Mr. and Mrs. George James McCann, 


anniversary, announcement was made’ whose marriage took place October 3, 
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at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Henry Brown, in Chi- 
cago, will be at home to their friends 
after November 1 at 1910 Florida street. 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Faye Evelyn Sawin, 
daughter of Mrs. Blizabeth Porter Sa- 
Win of 1207 West Eighth street, to 
Capt. Nathaniel Frederick Jamieson, 
the ceremony having been performed 
at “Dreamworld,” the picturesque home 
of the bride’s uncle and aunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Davis, of Ocean Park 
Heights. Only relatives and intimate 
friends were guests. Miss Grace Bart- 
lett of Pomona was maid of honor, and 
the bride’s little niece, Maxine Porter. 
was ring bearer. After a northern trip 
Captain and Mrs. Jamieson will go to 
Austin, Nev., to make their home. 


Miss Kathleen Spence, daughter of 
the late ex-Mayor HE. 8S. Spence, is one 
of the attractive coterie of buds whose 
debut will mark this season’s enter- 
taining. Miss Spence made her formal 
bow yesterday at an informal tea given 
at the home of her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Glen Spence, at 97: Vermont avenue. 
Guests included only members of the 
younger set, and receiving with the 
hostesses were Misses Elizabeth Wood, 
Florence Wood, Jane Rollins, Bertha 
Pollard, Leola Allen, Sallie Utley, Mar- 
jorie Utley, Katherine Stearns, Amy 
Marie .Norton, Beatrice Gavagan, Ma- 
rie Gavagan, Mary Lindley, Marjory 
Derby, Anna St. John, Lina Johnson, 
Georgia Johnson and Blanche Oster of 
Arizona. 


Miss Gertrude Workman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Workman, 
has returned from Hammondsport, N. 
Y., where she and her parents went to 
attend the marriage of her sister, Miss 


Charlotte Nancy Workman, to Mr. 
Charlies M. Hasson, which took place 
October 8. Upon reaching the coast, 


Miss Workman went to Stanford to re- 
sume her third year studies. Mr. and 
Mrs. Workman will enjoy a short visit 
in the eastern states before coming 
home. 


Mrs. D. Desmond and daughters were 
hostesses to one hundred and _ fifty 
guests at a charity affair given at the 
Mt. Washington Hotel the evening of 
October 19. Dancing was enjoyed in 
the pergola ball room, where punch and 
wafers were served, while coffee and 
sandwiches were served in the mission 
lobby. Senor Moreno’s orchestra fur- 
nished the music, 


Members of the Phi Nu Delta frater- 
nity Of U. S. €. hela cheir sinitmtion 
meeting, followed by an elaborate ban- 
quet, at the Mt. Washington Hotel, 
Thursday evening. The tables were set 
for thirty guests and were decorated in 
large vellow chrysanthemums and 
loops of purple gauze, the college col- 
ors, purple and gold, being carried out. 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris Van Brunt of 
Watertown, N. Y., will arrive in Los 
Angeles about the first of November, 
and will be guests this winter of Mrs. 
Van Brunt’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Kennedy of 691 Kingsley 
drive. At present they are enjoying an 
automobile tour of the Atlantic coast. 


Mrs. Malone Joyce and her sister, 
Mrs. Lillian C. Reynoldson, entertained 
with an all-day party Thursday, their 
guests including members of the P. E. 
©. Sisterhood. In honor of the occa- 
sion the home will be decorated in the 
chapter colors, white and yellow, chrys- 
anthemums being prettily arranged in 
the scheme. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Hupp of 1624 Van 
Ness avenue have as their house guest 
for the winter, Miss Jane Bradbury of 
Chicago. Many pleasant affairs will he 
given for the visitor this winter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney B. Webb have 
moved from 661 Rampart street to their 
new home at 130 Dillon street, where 
they will receive their friends. They 
recently returned from a two months’ 
trip to Tennessee. 


Mr. M. M. Gamble, the well-known 
painter, of Santa Barbara, is staying at 
the Mt. Washington while sketching in 
that beautiful neighborhood. 


Miss Hannah Belle Johnson of Mt. 
Washington and her friend, Miss Me- 
grath of Seattle, are away for a fort- 
night at the Claremont Inn. 


Dr. and Mrs. Edward Strong Merrill 
of 2658 Harvard boulevard gave a re- 
ception and card party recently in 
compliment to Mr. and Mrs. William 


| EHoxworth Potter, whose marriage was | 


lately announced, and also for Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus Anderson and Mr. and Mrs. 
K. Elliott. 





Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Davies of 134 
Commonwealth avenue announce the 
betrothal of their daughter, Miss 


Gladys, to Mr. William Bentley New- 
kirk, son of Dr. and Mrs. A. B. New- 
kirk. 
latter part of next month. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Bretherton of Los 
Angeles have taken a cottage on Ari- 
zona avenue, Santa Monica, for the 
winter. 

Oscar W. Roberts and her 
Miss Semone Ruch, of $20 
have returned 
trip to the 


Mrs. 
daughter, 
‘South Alvarado street, 
home from a ten weeks’ 
Orient. 


Mrs. George D. Rowan and her 
daughter, Miss Fannie Rowan, of 2077 
Harvard boulevard, gave an informal 
tea at their home Monday, entertain- 
ing about fifty guests. 


Mrs. W. M. Caswell of 320 Westlake 
| avenue was hostess Thursday at an in- 
formal bridge party. 


| Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Patterson, who 
i have been living at the Hotel Heinze- 
‘mann, have taken apartments at the 
Hotel Darby, 234 West Adams street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Ames of Balboa 
Island are at the Mt. Washington for 
a few weeks, 
series of lectures on 
Blanchard Hall. 


metaphysics at 


Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake and her 
daughter, Miss Drake, of South Hoover 
street, have returned to their city home 
after having enjoyed an extended so- 
journ at the Hotel Virginia, Long 
Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Grey, who have 
been occupying their summer cottage 
at Manhattan Beach, have returned to 
their Pasadena home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis A. Groff and 
the Misses Groff are receiving the con- 
gratulations of their 
since they have moved into their beau- 
tiful new home at 678 Irolo street, af- 
ter a long residence at Redondo 
Beach. 


Among the many guests registered at 





the Arrowhead Hot Springs Hotel this 
last week were the following well- 
known Los Angelans: Mrs. D. O. An- 
derson, Mr. G. D. Richardson, Mrs. A. 
A. Harris, Dr. N: C. Heron, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. M. Briggs, Mr. H. Vaughn, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. K. Reese, Miss Barclay, 
Mr. A. S. Botsford, Mrs. E. Baker, Mrs. 
Pa Baddockre Mrs. EE. PP. Tucker yar. 
Fr. O. Anderson, Mrs. R. W. Leach, 
Miss Mary Reilly, Mr. I. L. Hibbard, 
Mr..C. A. Fellows, Mr. R. Garland, Mr. 


C. EF. Hastings, Mr. R. Guilland, Mr. R. | 
|'M. Walker, Mr. MacCorquedale, Mr. J. 


R. Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Prince, 
Mr. N. W. Warman, Mr. N. Slater, Miss 
Dorothy Jackson, Miss EB. T. Kelly, 
Miss M. Stoddard, Mr. G. T. Garland, 
Mr. R. E. Jackson, Mr. H. C. Lewis, 
Mr. J. E. Bulsey, Miss M. E. Golden. 
Mrs. M. Brush. Mr. J. Boye. ire. 
Baldwin and Mr. and Mrs. D. Fraguer. 


at the Hotel Vir- 
|ginia last Saturday included: Mr. and 
| Mrs. J. Cornfield, Chicago; Mr. R. S. 
Hill, Chicago; Mr. E. C. O’Connell, Chi- 
'cago; Mr. W. E. McIntyre. Napa, Cal.; 
| Mr. Jack Botsford, Los Angeles; Mr. 
Jaj-rim Robinson, Oaklands» Mr. W.. Rk: 
Harper, Alhambra; Mr. and Mrs. F. C. 
Pierce, Pasadena; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Burnham, Orange; Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Kerr, Portland, Ore.; Miss Alice Brooks, 
Santa Monica; Mr. H. Polhamus, Los 
Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. Walter Beasley. 
Los Angeles; Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Quil- 
lian, Los Angeles; Mrs. J. N. Colter, 
Olthas, Colo.; .Mr and vires W. 
Wright, Pomona;. Mr. H’S: Bates, New 


Week-end guests 





York; Mr. and Mrs. A. Martin, San 
Francisco; Mr. R. WV. Gallaway, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. J. C. Eden, Seattle 
Wash.; Mr. and Mrs. Edwin K. AIl- 


paugh and daughter, San Gabriel; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Crocker, Los Angeles; 
Mr. A. G. Von Ache, Los Angeles; Miss 
Bernice Marcher, Los Angeles; Mr. G. 
EK. Wilkaims, Los Angeles; Miss Gert- 
rude Sherwood, Los Angeles; Mr. S. F. 
Perrigo, Indianapolis; Mr. R. N. Neigh- 
bor, San Francisco; Mr. H. L. Balla- 
gher, San Francisco; Miss Josephine 
Ballagher, New York; Mr. E. P. How- 
ard, Los Angeles, and Mr. E. B. Camp- 
bell, Bakersfield. 


The wedding will take place the | 
| short a time. 


Mrs. Ames is giving a 


many friends 

















Two Contrasting Productions 





When one considers the character oi 
the majority of the plays chosen to 
fill in the time between the forced 
early opening in August and the le- 
gitimate winter season, it is not sur- 
prising that they should have lived so 
The wonder is that a 
manager should waste his money on 
the production of a play which would 
have no chance even under the most 
favorable conditions. Of course it costs 
nothing ot rehearse a company of 
actors. When an actor devotes from 
two to six weeks to preliminary train- 


| ing, on the chance that he may get 


enough weeks of playing to pay for 
the waste time, he is merely assuming 
the risk of his trade. Bat ia taking 
advantage ot his credulity and his need 
for a job, the manager often gets a 
very great deal for nothing. If the 
house nas been leased by che year, the 
cost vi o,ening it is comparatively 
small, and the chance is worth taking 
if there is the slightest possibility of 
3.1ccess. 


But even whe: these economies are 
considered, it is still a puzzle how 
such an inane play as “Welcome to 
Our City” co.ld possibly have passed 
through a reading to a first rehearsal. 
The title is suggestive of a certain 
kind of popular trash, and might ljead 
those who enjoy such things to hope 
for a spicy, light show, but it proves 
to be hopelessly silly. George Hobart 
perpetrated it from a German original, 
and he sought to make it timely 
through the introduvtion of ‘The Mor- 
ality Society,’ whose activity is some- 
what reminiscent of the “white slave” 
investigation undertaken by the grand 
jury here a few months ago. The 
piece, for it can hardly be called a 
play, deals with the adventures of a 
South Carolina colonel, who leaves his 
native heath to visit his New York son- 
in-law. The latter has had an affair 
with a shop girl before he married the 
colonel’s daughter. The shop girl is 
jealous and determined to make trou- 
ble. The colonel walks out on Broad- 
way, meets a little lady who bows to 
him and bids him “Welcome to oar 
city.” Being a gallant colonel, he nat- 
urally responds with a courtly bow, 
whereupon he is arrested, for the de- 
mure piece of femininity is an agent 
for the purification of Broadway. The 
colonel escapes with a fine, but the 
agent determines to ‘tell his wife on 
him.” The play concerns itself wicu 
the exploits of the two men in their 
attempts to dodge the persecuting 
women and keep square with their 


wives. 
* * * 


“The Upstart,” which also ran only 
a short time, does not belong in the 
same category. It is distinctly above 
it. The play was put on by Bertram 
Harrison, and was his first essay as 
a Manager on his own account. It was 
tried out in Chicago last spring and 
seemed to make good there, but it did 
not at once make a hit in New York, 
and the new manager decided not to 
force a run though the play seems 
good enough for him to hope to do it 
successfully. A young man, rejoicing 
in the name of Coventry Petmore, un- 
der the inspiration of the Browning 
love letters, starts his career, 
leaving college, with the laudable idea 
of demonstrating the iniquity of our 
present divorce system and evolving a 
plan for the relief of suffering married 
people. Petmore has the Ruskin idea, 
that if a man finds that his wife loves 
another he should give her to the 
lucky man with his blessing. He comes 
to visit his friend, the Rev. 
Mitchell and his wife Beatrice. The 
Rev. James is quite taken with the 
idea, especially as Beatrice holds that 
a woman would never leave a man 
who behaved so adorably. Pretty soon 
there is an opportunity to bring the 
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matter to a test. Relations are becom- 
ing slightly strained between Rev. 
James and his wife. James does not 
relish the diminutive “Jim,” and he is 
eternally preaching the inadvisability 
of small familiarities in the conjugal 
relation. Beatrice does not see why 
a wife should not show affection for 
her husband when she feels it. 
~ = = 

Judge Mitchell, father of the Rev. 
James, holding a record as divorce 
judge, also arrives on a visit, bringing 
with him a handsome Irish chauffeur. 
Naturally, there is a diverting antag- 
onism between the young reformer 
and the common sense jurist. All the 
Sane experience of the judge is neces- 
sary to offset the,impulsive, enthusias- 
tic Petmore and untangle the situation 
that he develops. Beatrice, bored and 
foolish, is drawn into a flirtation with 
the charming chauffeur. Following the 
suggestion of Petmore, she announces 
to her husband that she is going to 
elope. So far so good. But Coventry’s 
schedule at this point stops working. 
The Rev. James’ theory and practice 
do not agree, and he refuses to do the 
benevolent act. He orders Beatrice to 


stay. Coventry pushes her out. She 
elopes with the chauffeur in broad 
daylight in the judge’s car. Her fath- 


e1-in-law, as in the ballad of old, pur- 
sues the speeding pair. The automo- 
bile, as it should in the circumstances, 
breaks down, The judge overtakes the 
runaways, and as the chauffeur does 
not fit into Petmore’s theory any bet- 
ter than the husband did, there is very 
little difficulty in clearing up the situ- 
ation, and by the time the Rev. James 
arrives Beatrice is ready to fall into 
his arms. But, like the woman con- 
vinced against her will is of the same 
opinion. He talks on and on. One by 
one his listeners depart. Nobody is left 
to listen to him but the audience. He 
comes down front to pound his theo- 
ries into them, but the falling curtain 
cuts him from view while he still 
talks on. 


— 


This little play is fresh and genu- 
inely amusing. It is a great pity that 
it should not have enjoyed a longer 
run. The company is very well bal- 
anced. John Westley as Coventry is 
delightfully convincing with his theo- 
ries, and at the same time he is con- 
stantly suggesting the humor behind 
tne character. Francis Byrne is at- 
tractive as the chauffeur. George 
Woodward as the judge, Jane Cowl as 
the wife, and David Glassford as the 
clergyman, gave excellent cahacter- 
izations. ANNE PAGE. 

New York, Oct. 17, 1910. 
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That Frederick 
Heustis have done conscientious work 
in their joint offering of “The Eternal 
Three,” now enjoying its premier pro- 


Eldridge and Reed 


duction on any 
Theater this week, is apparent. It 


would be a pleasure to be able truth- 
fully to say that these local play- 
wrights have succeeded in their ef- 
forts, for it is a source of gratification 
to find dramatic aspirants in Southern 
California inviting and earning recog- 
nition, but a careful study of the three- 
act play given so adequate a presenta- 
tion by Oliver Morosco’s excellent stock 
company fails to support such a con- 
tention. Utterly unconvincing in argu- 
ment, bald in treatment, unnatural in 
sequential characteristics, platitudi- 
nous of dialogue and devoid of origi- 
nality, ‘The Eternal Three’—a flam- 
boyant title, by the way—is saved from 
complete failure only by the heroic ex- 
ertions of the principals, measurably 
aided by the lesser interpretative his- 
trions of the Burbank company. 

This may sound harsh and unkind, 
but it is not meant to be such. It is 
far harder to express honest convic- 
tions in this instance than to gild the 
comment. While the authors are not 
personally known to this reviewer, that 
they are local newspaper men in good 
standing would insure for them preju- 
dicial favor than otherwise, for The 
Graphic is at all times desirous of ap- 
plauding and encouraging meritorious 
creative work by home talent. 
“Bternal Three” is meant two women 
and a man, but in this case it is a trio 
so pitifully weak individually that the 
eternities are not remotely suggested. 
An elder daughter left an orphan, in 
sole charge of her sister, 
home by taking boarders, part of the 
profits accruing being spent in educat- 
ing the younger girl. Into the life of 
the elder comes a selfish palaverer, 
citified, dandified, with a pinchbeck 
sincerity of protestations of love. He 
wins the heart of the foolishly blind 
maid only to toss it aside when the 
“college bred,’ pert young sister re- 
turns home to capture his fickle fancy 
by her affectations and her pretty face. 
Their stolen caresses are detected by 
the dupe, who at once relinquishes her 
claims in favor of her heartlessly self- 
ish sister. She loves him so much, she 
avers, that his happiness is everything, 
and so she makes Cora take her place 
at the altar. The two, thus railroaded 
into marriage, then leave the older girl 
to her grief. All this, seemingly in a 
few days. 

To everybody but the flouted Agnes 
this defection of the inconstant lover is 
to be regarded as a blessed escape. The 
honest fellow at home whose affections 
she has several times rejected has in- 
dubitable proof of Rand Cornell’s lia- 
son with a frowzy young woman who 
does not hesitate to proclaim her rela- 
tions with the prospective groom, while 
he and Agnes are inspecting the latter’s 
wedding gown in the adjoining room: 
but she is induced by the good young 
man to forego her vengeance that 
Agnes’ happiness may not be marred. 
It is a beautiful dual resignation. As 
the former Cornell affinity retires up 
stage, she strongly intimates that the 
tender-hearted Larry Forrest may find 
solace for his lacerated feelings by ap- 
plying in her direction any time. 

Six months later the disillusioned 
couple are back at. the Deplaine home- 
stead. In a scene that is as painful to 
recall as it ~vas to contemplate, Rand 
reveals his loathing for Cora before her 
sister, and, incidentally, his innate self- 
ishness, his sordid, picayune character- 
istics, which latter reach their peri- 
helion when their possessor slaps his 
wife’s face. The moment Cora leaves 
the room, her fond husband turns to 
Agnes and tells her how mistaken he 
has been in transferring his love which 
he offers to reconvey, assuring her 
that the marriage ceremony need not 
cut any ice. Ugh! No. wonder the 
long-suffering Agnes 
last vulgar straw and denounces the 
cad in vehement, almost strident tones. 


rebels at this, 


stage at the Burbank: 





By the | 


saves the | 

















Exit Rand. Whether the faithful Larry | 
is taken into camp is not made clear. 


There is no subtlety of presentation. | 


The unfolding is as bald as the brief 
outline here recorded. Byron Beasley 
has never essayed a more thankless 
role in his career as leading man, and 
never had a harder task to give it a 
semblance of humanity. Hopelessly in- 
Sincere as the character is, Beasley 
seems to have despaired of the at- 
tempt to inject into it a spark of man- 
liness, and the net result is hardly 
worth mentioning. In the exasperat- 
ing and overdone scene in the third 


act, when Rand is exhibiting his petty | 
meannesses to the two women whose | 
Eldridge and Heustis | 


lives Messrs. 


have caused him to wreck, Mr. Beasley 
appeared so ill at ease in his flannel 





ELEANOR WISDOM, AT THE ORPHEUM 


dressing gown that the good natured 
audience really felt sorry for him. 
Marjorie Rambeau did the best she 
could with the unsatisfactory material 
of Agnes, whose noble sacrifice is only 
tawdry and unconvincing. Cora is a 
vain creature, without a particle of 
charm, and just about as unnatural as 
her sister. David Landau made cour- 
ageous efforts to show that Larry For- 
rest’s anxiety to add to Agnes’ happi- 
ness was worth while. Howard Scott 
did an excellent bit of character work 
as the German boarder, and the other 
members of the company made equal- 





ly tenacious attempts to give ‘The 
Eternal Three” a chance. But al- 
though the playwrights meant well, 
they have sadly missed fire. S. T. Cc, 
“Fira” at the Belasco 
Wilkie Collins had a fine instinct 
for the dramatic unities and in “The 


New Magdalen,” from which J. Hart- 
ley Manners and Henry Miller con- 
structed the four-act drama, “Zira,” 
the attraction at the Belasco this week, 
the English author and playwright was 
at his best. In brief, it is a story of 
the effort of a harassed soul 
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THIRD AND MAIN. TABLES RESERVED 
Artists of Individual Ment. 


Orchestral Music Afternoon 


Tea and Evening 
Be sure and hear Lilly Lillian, ane to ite 
Grand Opera singer from Vienna — .39 10.00 
REFINED VAUDEVILLE $0.30 to 12:30 


Business Men’s Lunch,|Club Lunch, Main Dining 
Grill Downstairs, 40c, 
Our Special Dinner, Including Wine $1.00. 


+Room, 11:30 to 2:00 50c. 


An Orchestral Program at aac and Tea, 





achieve rehabilitation; of her failure to 
maintain her pretended character and 
of-her ultimate success, just when the 


bottomless pit seemed about to re-| 
| ceive her poor wearied body. 


In the 
title role, assumed by Eleanor Gordon, 
the new leading woman, many insistent 
and exacting demands are made, 
which, let it be said at the outset, are 
met by Miss Gordon adequately and 
convincingly. Rejoicing in emotional 
qualities of a high order, possessing a 
mellow, beautiful voice, which, on oc- 
casions, attains to superb heights and 
is at all times attractive and alluring, 
this talented woman is by long odds 
the most accomplished actress the Be- 
lasco stage has introduced to local au- 
diences since Florence Reed’s transi- 
tory advent. Intellectually attract- 
ive rather than physically beautiful, 
her charm of manner is enhanced by 
reason of her shapely white hands and 
slender, aristocratic feet, to be the for- 
tunate possessor of which many an 
otherwise beautiful woman might eas- 
ily barter her good looks and yet be 
the richer for the exchange. In the 


' harrowing scene in the third act, when 
_Hester Trent can no longer, sustain the 


‘ stolen role of Gira, 





Miss Gordon re- 
veals to an extraordinary degree the 
depths of her emotional art, which, 
however, is sufficiently repressed to 
avoid all appearance of ranting. Her 
poise is so nicely adjusted that not 
even the several long speeches the 
adaptors have introduced can throw 
her off balance, so to say. 

Hester Trent 
shiftless British roamer, who is killed 
in the Boer war. She has had an un- 
pleasant affair with an English officer, 
whose marital bondage she did not 
learn until too late. While acting as 
nurse in the British camp, a young 
woman, also of South African up- 
bringing, an orphan, en route to Eng- 
land to join her father’s relatives, who 
have never seen her, is apparently 
killed by a bursting shell. Hester de- 
cides to assume the character, goes to 
England and wins the love of the aris- 
tocratic aunt as well as that of the two 
nephews. But her nemesis turns up 


in the person of the real niece, who 


to - 


was restored to life through the skill 
of the English surgeon, Sir Frederick 
Knowles. Hester confesses her duplic- 





is the daughter of a. 





ity and retires from the field, but un- 
expected happiness is to be her lot af- 
ter all, as the play reveals. 

As the rather reckless Captain Ar- 
nold Sylvester, Lewis S. Stone gives a 
finished picture of the upper-class 
Engiishman with a penchant for the 
brandy bottle. His attention to details, 
that many good actors overlook entire- 
ly, constitutes a lasting charm in the 
work of this admirable leading man of 
the Belasco company, and as Captain 
Sylvester this trait is emphasized. 
Frank Camp’s Rev. Gordon Clavering 
is to be specially commended for its 
virile naturalness. Equally satisfac- 
tory is the Sir Frederick Knowles of 
William Yerance, one of the best of 
this sterling actor’s many good charac- 
terizations. Richard Vivian completely 
conceals his personality in Mark Trent, 
a make-up and portrayal that do him 


proud. Another good character bit is 
that of the Bishop of Wapping, en- 
trusted to James K. Applebee. Ida 


Lewis is a stunning Lady Constance 
Clevering, looking every inch the 
wholesome and attractive aristocratic 
British matron. Adele Farrington’s 
Ruth Wilding is a clever depiction of a 
cold-blooded young woman standing 
on her “rights,” regardless of the hu- 
manities. Miss Farrington is never dis- 
appointing. The minor parts are in 
good hands. The play is well mounted 
and given with a zest and that intelli- 
gence of treatment characteristic of 
the Belasco forces. S. “ee: 





“Mary’s Lamb” at the Grand 
Small wonder that the local theater- 
going public should suffer from ennui 


at most of the traveling musical com- 
edy productions, and yawn impolitely 
when an ancient chorus is exerting it- 
self in fancy dancing steps. For at the 
Grand Opera House it is privileged 
to see an organization as well balanced 
as the most exacting could desire—and 
a chorus that puts any road show to the 
blush. A more fetching collection of 
pretty broilers never swung a toe in 
the light fantastic. Furthermore, cos- 
tumes are not shopworn and dingy and 
scenery is not cracked and warped. The 
hearty welcome accorded Ferris Hart- 
man and_his big singing and dancing 
company is well deserved, even though 


% 
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they are gamboling in that vulgar in- 
anity, “Mary’s Lamb,” for their open- 
ing show. The comedy itself is so 
risque that it were better to dismiss it 
with passing mention. But Ferris Hart- 
man is funny, in his own inimitable 
way. His audiencés even enjoy his 
singing—which speaks volumes for the 
spell of his personality. One may Say, 
“There 
Hartman, and praised be his name for 
inaking us forget our troubles by 
tickling our risibles with the feather of 
drollery.” Handsomer than ever, and 
attired in dreams of gowns that bear 
the Parisian stamp, is Josie Hart, who 
plays Sylvia Montrose with all of her 
old charm of manner. Petite ‘“Mug- 
gins’ Davies is as winsome a soubrette 
as ever adorned short skirts, and as 
Mercedes, the maid, she sings “Jamais 
la Vie” to half a dozen encores. It is 
good to see Myrtle Dingwall as a prima 
donna. Her clear young voice is de- 
liciously used in “Castles in the Air” 


HAZEL KIRKE 


and “Cupid and I,” and she is a be- 
witching figure, even in a hobble gown. 
Walter De Leon has lost none of his 
popularity nor any of his ability to 
sing and dance. Mr. De Leon is mak- 
ing the grave mistake of falling into a 


Georgie Cohan manner of walking 
and talking, which is not at all be- 
coming. He is far more likeable as 
himself. Robert Leonard moves in a 


gale of mirth as Sylvester, the darky 
servant, with a penchant for big words. 
The songs of the production are all 
well sung—and the chorus—well, it is 
not a difficult problem to guess why 
the front rows are so well filled. 





“Morning, Noon, Night” at Auditorium 


Verily, the ways of theatrical man- 
agers are strange—a maxim which is 
strikingly proved at the Auditorium 
this week, where a hodge-podge of 
mediacrity is being inflicted under the 
name of “Morning, Noon and Night.” 
Why any manager should deem Hilda 
Carle worthy hte honor of black-face 
type and headlines is beyond the lay- 
man. She looks rather fetching in a 
military costume, but beyond that she 
seems to possess few of the essentials 


is no Hartman save Ferris | 





of stardom. There is little of worth in 
the entire production, save in the sing- 
ing of the Minstrel Four, which com- 
pletely overshadows the remainder of 
the show. The chorus girls look as if 
they were being wrongfully kept out 
of the old ladies’ home, and the scenic 
effects are as shopworn as an unsold 
bonnet of 1852. 





“Prince of Pilsen” at the Majestic 

There are plays and musical comedies 
which outlast the usual(one or two) sea- 
son’s run and of these that which gives 
promise of an indefinite, if not perpet- 
ual, popularity, is “The Prince of Pil- 
sen,” which this week is featured at 
the Majestic Theater. It is an all-star 
cast, too, which presents the pleasing 
concoction of comedy and catchy music, 
with a supplementary chorus of comely 
maids adding to.the success of the 
production. ‘“Jess’ Dandy, who origi- 
the 
is the chief 


nated the role of Hans Wagner, 
“AIMzZlnnaci, 


brewer from 


» IN “A STUBBORN CINDERELLA,” AT AUDITORIUM 


comedian, and his work is character- 
ized by an unctuous humor which ecar- 
ries straight to the risables of his au- 
dience. His song, “In Zinzinnati,’ won 
as many encores as he would respond 
to with his original verses. Miss 
Frances Cameron, handsome and mag- 
netic, fills the role of Mrs. Maidson 
Crocker, the widow from New York, 
and her delineation is all that can be 
asked by a critical public. Bdward 
Mora as Carl Otto, the Prince of Pilsen, 
is pleasingly satisfactory. Walter Cat- 
lett, Known favorably to Los Angeles 
theater-goers, through his connection 
last season with the Ferris Hartman 
company, does admirable work as Lord 
Somerset. Robert O’Connor’s Fran- 
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ecois is a startlingly pliable body that | 


adds a bit of humor to the play. Olive 
North, Lillian Lawson and Vera Blair 
stanley maintain their parts with 
praiseworthy effect, as do those in 
lesser roles. The comedy is well staged 
and the widely-sung songs of the bright 
comedy are picturesquely and musical-~ 
ly rendered. 


Good’ Bill at the Orpheum 
This week’s bill at the Orpheum is 


| 
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By Frederick Eldridge and Reed Heustis 
HOW MANY WOMEN CAN ONE MAN LOVE? 


Prices, 25c, 50c, 75c. Matinees Saturday and Sunday, |0c, 25c, 50c. 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


Maj estic Theater Los Angeles’ Leading Playhouse. 

SAM S. AND LEE SHUBERT SEND 

JOHN ui. ueuetus THE WITCH=- 
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M ASON Greatest Drama NG AOU IR 


Prices 50c to $2.00. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
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Los Angeles Theater Ti Mem gh iion ai Sullivan & Condes 


WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 24, 
First of the Big Sullivan and Considjne Road Shows. 
Manuel Romain & Co., offer- S gs d Venetian Street Singers. 
a Cll 


ing the big singing novelty, Harry Crosby & Anna Lee 
“Before and After the Ball” 1D a lh d ul hh 4 mn soja come- 


Zerell Brothers. | cee Kollins and His 
The Laugh-o-scope. TrOUPEe — Banjo Girls 
“WHERE EVERYBODY GOES”---Always 10c, 20c, 30c. 


7 The Home of Musical Comed 
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And his merry associates will 
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*Thester 
Beautiful” ’ 
One week only starting, Monday, October 24---Matinee Saturday 


Chas. A. Goettler Presents 
A Bright and Glittering Whirlwind of Good Clean Comedy and Music. 


A STUBBORN CINDERELLA 


Excellent Cast. Unegnaled, Youthful and Vivacious Chorus. 


Sumptuous new production. Gorgeous costumes. Now in second season of unusually succeasful tour. 
Seats now on sale. Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, $1. boxes $].50. Next attraction---The Bevani Opera Company. 


L. E. Behymer 
Manager 
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Week commencing Monday Night, October 24, 
LEWIS S. STONE and the Belasco Company will present for the first time 


on any Los Angeles stage the famously successful farce, 
Given by special arrangement 


TH IE BLUE MOUS with the Messrs. Shubert 


An entire year in New York; six months in Chicago; three months in Boston; three months in Philadelphia. 
Never befor played on any Los Angeles stage. Regular Belasco prices---Nights, 25c, 50c, 75; Matinees, 25c, 
50c. To follow, Pinero’s greatest play, “The Gay Lord Quex.”’ 
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of better quality than has been seen on 
the boards these many days. The hold- 
overs are the cream of last week’s pro- 
gram, and the newcomers Offer varied 
entertainment. Harry Linton and Anita 
Lawrence, prime favorites in this city, 
have a new sketch which is far more 
enjoyable than any of their previous 
offerings. It is sheer nonsense, but it is 
relished immensely by the audience. 
“Dinkelspiel’s Christmas,” a perpetra- 
tion of George V. Hobart’s pen, is a 
mixture of slang, sentiment, German 











dialect, Christmas bells and almost- 
humor. That old-time friend of the 
stock companies, Bennett Southard, 


has the part of a volatile French chef, 
of which he makes the most. Rough 
and tumble gymnastics are skillfully 
done by Lane & O’Donnell, who risk 
life and limb for the sake of a laugh 
and who have a number of high-class 
feats mingled with their foolery. Water- 
bury Bros. & Tenny are musical come- 
dians of rferit. “High Life in Jail,” 
Rameses, the Four Rianos, and Cov- 
ington & Wilbur are the holdovers. 


At the Los Angeles Theater 

If the applause of the audience at the 
Los Angeles Theater this week is the 
eriterion it is generally adjudged, 
Bockman & Gross, “The Merry Maid- 
ens,” and Eleanor Irving and James 
McCormack in “Filirtology’” vie for 
favor. The former team depends large- 
ly for its success upon the eccentric 
work of a plump little lady with an ex- 
pansive smile, and upon her bewitch- 
ing picture of a “Buster Brown” young- 
ster in a “kid’ song, which the femi- 
nine patrons of the house unite in 
terming “cute”’ McCormack & Irving 
have a Billy Gaston-Ethel Green turn 
of the sort that always appeals to 
vaudeville lovers. McCormack is a 
good-looking young chap with a large 
fund of magnetism and a pleasing stage 
presence. His singing voice is nothing 
extra, but he: talks with good effect. 
His team mate is a winsome piece of 
femininity with a big voice, which she 
uses to the entire satisfaction of her 
hearers. Were a defter hand to apply 
the make-up she would present a more 
attractive appearance. As it is, she 
seems to be in a perpetual blush from 
brow to throat. Mlle. Olive is a jug- 
eling artist of no mean ability, who 
goes about her feats in such desperate 
earnestness that she becomes wild- 


eyed. She really is astonishingly 
skillful, but should acquire an easier 
manner of performance. On the pro- 


gram it is claimed that Bell & Rich- 
ards provide “mirthful musical mo- 
ments.” The musical moments are ex- 
eceedingly enjoyable, and demonstrate 
that both performers are masters of a 
number of musical instruments, but the 
mirth is not apparent. If a kind soul 
could persuade both musiclans to cease 
their airy persiflage, the value of their 
turn would be doubled. Will H. Max- 
well and Daisy Dudley do little that is 
entertaining, and the Free Setters Four 
must also be put in the mediocre class. 


Their ideas of harmony are crude. The 
Laugh-o-scope pictures are of the 
usual excellent quality, and the mu- 


sical program is deserving of high 


praise. 


Offerings for Next Week 


“The Blue Mouse” will have its first 
production on any Los Angeles stage 
at the Belasco Theater next Monday 
night, with every favorite of the stock 
organization in the cast. In New York 
last season, “The Blue Mouse” was one 
of the biggest successes of the year, 
and has been given in every Shubert 
theater in the country, with the excep- 
tion of Los Angeles. It is a farce—stage 
fun in its briskest form. “The Blue 
Mouse” is the popular name given to 
Paulette Devine, a dancer, who intro- 
duced the Salome dance to the New 
York stage. Paulette is a frivolous, 
light-hearted, volatile young woman, 
possesesd of ravishing beauty and a 


“temperament” that induces her to do 
many unconventional things. The 
dancer is hired by a young man, Au- 


gustus Rolett. private secretary to a 
railroad president, to impersonate his 
wife, the elderly president having a 
penchant for the good-looking wives of 
his private secretaries. Rolett is after 
the position of division superintendent 
of the road, and relies upon Paulette to 
help him. A host of laugh-compelling 
situation are thus created. The role 
of Paulette will be played by Eleanor 


Gordon, and will afford the new leading 


woman of the Belasco company an op- 
portunity to prove her talents as a 
comedienne. Lewis S. Stone will be 
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seen as Rolett, Helen Sullivan will have 
the part of his young wife, Frank Camp 
will be the president of the railroad, 
who would rather take qa chorus girl 
out to dinner than to have increased 
dividends declared; Ida Lewis will be 
his wife: Adele Farrington will be the 
“stage” mother of Paulette; Richard 
Vivian will be the real sweetheart of 
“The Blue Mouse” and others of the 


Belasco company will have contribu- | 


tory roles. Following ‘The Blue Mouse” 
the Belasco company will give Pinero’s 
play, “The Gay Lord Quex.” 


Manager L. E. Behymer will open 
what promises to be the most brilliant 
musical season it has been his province 
to present to his patrons in this city 
Thursday evening, October 27, in Simp- 
son Auditorium, when he offers Mime. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, and An- 
tonia Scotti, baritone, both of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. The art of 
Signor Scotti is well Known to local 
music lovers, through his appearances 
in opera in this city several years ago, 
when the Metropolitan Opera Company 
visited the coast. The program for this 
city will include selections from the 
operas in which each of these singers 
have had their greatest successes, 
“t Pagliacci,” ‘Mignon,’ ‘Faust’ and 
“Don Giovanni,” with groups of songs 
of the later day composers. A number 
of duets, in which these singers have 
appeared together at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, are also included in the 
program. Tickets for the concert are 
on sale at the Behymer ticket office. 


Those who admire the vocal endeavor 
of European artists will find enjoyment 
at Levy’s Cafe Chantant the coming 
week. From Paris hail Mile. Beatrice 
and M. Franco, who in terpsichorean 
agility interpret the ideas of the French 
composers. It is but a short distance 
across the borders to Austria, where 
Lillie Lillian sat at the feet of the Ger- 
man muse and learned to sing the 
songs of such masters as Wagner and 
Strauss. From Italy comes Clementina 
Marcelli, who has the fire and energy 
of the Verdi enthusiast. The Milano 
Duo, newcomers, are likewise expon- 
ents of the Italian style, offering 
scenes from operas of their native land, 
To Virginia Ware is reserved the. op- 
portunity of giving the American com- 
posers’ idea thruugh “American fire- 
side songs” and the popular ballads of 
today. Kammermeyer’s orchestra fur- 
nishes the instrumental 
gives an artistic accompaniment to the 
foreign invasion. 


John Mason, supported by an admir- 
able company under the direction of 
the Shuberts, will appear in 
Witching Hour,’ admittedly Augustus 
Thomas’ masterpiece, at the Majestic 
Theater next week. In this remarkable 


drama, Mr. Thomas has provided start- | 


ling episodes and genuinely stirring sit- 
uations dealing with mystic phenomena, 
telepathy, mesmerism, ete. The play- 
goer who sees “The Witching Hour” 
will carry home with him a multitude 
of new sensations and will find fresh 
interest in the curious coincidences 
and strange impressions of everyday 
life. Its striking suecess in Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Boston, and other large | 


cities, as well as its run of more than | tlle Yiddish comedians, 


| mensely popular 


a year at the Hackett Theater, New 


York, has been ample confirmation of: 


the worth of the play. 


To accommodate the demand for 
seats, Manager Oliver Moroseo has de- 
cided to continue “The Eterna] Three’ 
for another week at the Burbank The- 
ater. 
local theater so beautiful a stage set- 
ting as has been given the second act 
of this drama. The scene painter, the 
property man and all the mechanical 
craftsmen of the Burbank worked to- 
gether to produce an effect harmonious 
and perfect. The wactors are giving 
splendid impersonations. Marjorie 
Raimbeau is adding to her list of ad- 
mirers with 
sacrificing sister. 
in effective contrast. Byron Beasley. 
as the scamp of the play, has a thank- 
less task. but produces an artistic ef- 
fect. 
acted. 


No musical comedy of recent years 
has surpassed in 
Hough, Adams and Howard’s “A Stub- 
born Cinderella,” which Charles A. 
Goettler will present at the Auditorium, 
Monday evening, October 4. 


is not a line at which the most captious 
could take offense. There are more than 
twenty whistleable melodies interpolat- 








setting and | : : 
: | the famous minstrel singer, Manuel Ro- 





thes 


Seldom has there been seen jin a! 


i three damsels known as the 


her picture of the self-'| 
and Grace Travers is’) 


> Maker 


Other roles are excellently en-+) act. 


popularity that of | 
| struments. 
| the violinists, such as Ysaye, Sarasate, 
“Dinkel- . 
One of the: 
charms of this piece is that, while it is | 
funny, the comedy is clean and there: 
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able. 





Take yellow Caer car to Avenue 43. the foot of the incline railway. 








/ ed, of the sort that pleases the ear and 


is not easily forgotten. Scenery, prop- 
erties and costumes are said to be es- 
pecially lavish. 


For the second production of his sea- 


; son of music and fun, Ferris Hartman 
|; and his merry associates will offer for 
' the first time by a stock company that 


famously successful comic opera, “King 
Dodo.” This opens with the usual mat- 
inee Sunday, and in pursuance with 


i Mr. Hartman’s policy will be given for 


one week only. This week the Grand 
Opera House has been packed to the 
doors at every performance, and the 
announcement of “King Dodo” is as- 
surance that the mirth will continue 
at the pace set by “Mary’s Lamb.” 
Ferris Hartman will appear in the 
title role of King Dodo JI, the grotesque 
monarch who is ever seeking the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth. Myrtle Ding- 
wall has been cast as Paola, a soldier 
of fortune, and her brilliant soprano 
voice will be heard to great advantage 


in the music allotted to that part. 
Angela Pinckley will play Angela. 
Dodo’s ward; “Muggins” Davies will 


be seen as Annette; Walter De Leon 
as Bonilla, and the other popular mem- 
bers will have good parts. 


First of the big Sullivan & Considine 
road shows, of which several will be 
seen the coming winter, will open at 
the Los Angeles Theater with the usual 
matinee Monday. Every aet on the 
new bill is a feature, and the program 
is well diversified. Prominent among 
the newcomers is the famous Saad 
Dahduh Troupe of eight Arabian tum- 
blers, who offer a whirlwind fantasy of 
the desert. This is the second tour of 
America made by this big troupe, its 
former appearance here being with the 
Barnum & Bailey Circus. Another ex- 
ceptional feature will be the return of 


Inain, whose sweet tenor voice has won 
him fame as a ballad singer, and who 
with a company of singers, will offer a 
sketch called “Before and After the 
Ball.” Stuart Rollins and his banjo 
girls are a trio of talented banjoists 
who offer a program of popular and 
classical selections. <A quaint rural 
comedy, “Back Home,” will be pre- 


| sented by Harry D. Crosby and Anna 


Lee. The Venetion Street Singers is an 
other high-class musical act, and the 
Zere}] Brothers offer a series of equi- 
libristic feats. New comedy motion pic- 
tures will top off the Dill. 


Beginning Monday matinee, October 
24, the headline on the Orpheum bill 
will be Howard & Howard, the versa- 
who are im- 
on this coast. Their 
third tour brings them in a new act, 
“The Porter and the Salesman,” in 
which Willie Howard has the part of 
the porter. Their recent promotion to 


stellar honors has been well earned. 
Every lover of the great American 
game will be sitting up and taking 
notice when ‘“Baseballitis” is an- 
nounced. This is a baseball comedy 


from the pen of Victor Smalley, author 
of “Nerve,” and is played by the Evers- 
AVisdom coinpany. The troubles of a 
wife with a fan husband are told, and 


the means she takes to cure him form | 


the fan of the story. Tom Smith and 
“Peaches” 
present a bit of school room comedy in 
which song and dance largely figure. 
The three girls°are adepts with their 
nimble feet and Smith is a terpsicho- 
rean oddity. Fred Singer, ‘The Violin 
of Cremona.” has an unique 
He is first shown as the old violin 
maker, who in a vision is permitted to 
see the notable players who in later 
years will perform on his famous in- 
Mr. Singer impersonates 


Joachim, Kubelik and others. 
spiel’s Christma~.’ Waterbury Bros. & 
Tenny, Linton & Laurence, ard Lane & 
Q’Donnell, remain annetner week, 


Asides 


That grand opera worth two dollars 
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and retailed at one dollar would pack 
the Auditorium has been the idea of L. 
KE. Behymer for many months. The 
consolidation of the Metropolitan and 
the Manhattan opera houses put on the 
market a large number of singers, who 
had been reserved for what was called 
“the emergemey corps: Wrom, these 
singers have been chosen the Bevani 
Opera Company, which, with Alexander 
Bevani, will be heard in Temple Audi- 
torium for three weeks, beginning Oc- 
tober 81. A large and capable orches- 
tra, a good loking chorus, and compe- 
tent principals, headed by the colora- 
tura soprano, Regina Viecarino, will of- 
fer the best in music at a popular price 
of one dollar for the best seats. 


Pepita Arriola, a remarkable boy 
pianist of twelve years, is coming to 
Los Angeles in the near future for a 
series of concerts at Simpson’s Audi- 
torium. Throughout the east, last sea- 
son his work was highly commended, 
and his many engagements prevented 
his reaching the Pacific coast. Two re- 
ecitals will be given in this city. 





on Stein Academy Pupils’ Recita! 


At the students’ recital given at the 
Von Stein Academy of Music last Sat- 
urday afternoon, the final recital given 
in the ald quarters, the following pro- 
gram was given by the pupils partici- 
pating: 


Spinning Seng (eumenrefelh). Liveua Gidley: 
Sonatina (Lichner). Edythe Gunn; Albwn Leat 
(Nirehner), Marion Lowry: Boating Song (Dut 
ton), Welen Perry: Serenata (Bossi). Blanche 
Perry: DPetile Valse (Dennee), Stella Smott: 
Valse Impromptu (Kilenberg), Livena Smoot; 
Sung Without Words (Eilenberg). Naomi Red- 
mond; Valse (Tschaikowsky), Rose Manning: 
Waltz (Williams), Jean Haggerty: Fairy Tale 
(Gurlitt). Dorothea Vogel; Hunting Song (Ta- 
cohy). Violin Solo, Beatrice Bennett: Jl Pense- 
roso (ITeller), Reta Mitchell: Sonatina (iuhlau). 
Selina Siegelman; Song of June (Williams). 
ITlarry Slack: Scherzino (Wollenhaupt), Augusta 
MeGilliard: Sonatina Op. 55 (Kuhlau). Mrs. W. 


W. Webster: Petite Varantelle (Heller). Lola 
Tiegel;  Scherzino (Wolenhaupt), Wendella 
Pritchard: Pomponette (Durand). Bertha MeKay; 
Frohliches Wandern (Stiehl). John Craig: May 
Time (Iloffman), Leanor Gress; Aufsehwung 
(Schumann), Blanche Skelton; Mazurka (Tsehai- 
kowsky), Misses Brigham and Payson; Varia- © 
tions (Beethoven), Mona Newkirk: Polonaise in 
A nujor (Chopin). Clarence Bates: Ballad in G 
Minor (Chopin). Clara Russakev. Tlereafter the 
building at 


recitals will take place in tle new 
Tenth and Hill streets. 
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Study of Wilde’s FietaaeeTMbedy 


BY LUKE NORTH | 





she did not know he was so bold and 
strong. Such a inan is worth while. 
With open arms, dazzled by the splen- 
dor of his prowess, she moves toward 
him, her eyes, her parted lips, her 
Whole being inviting. She has no fear 
of the dagger. What he sees in her 
eyes and manner, he has never seen 
before, though he has owned her for 
years. He did not know sne was beau- 
tiful. He drops the dagger beside the 
corpse, whose blood reddens it. Their 


lips meet and linger, for the first time. 

The joy that steals upon us unaware, 
is it not life’s most gracious gift, 
though it come as passion, hope, sin, or 
as love that raises? What we buy in 
life’s open market seldom pleases, 
though we pay with tears, with prayer, 
With devotion, or with cash, though it 
be bonds. power, fair women. or a 
leaf of the bay tree; the joy is in the 
strife, the ecstacy in the prayer. 
the rose blown into our 
expected arms by Fortuna’s 
zephyrs, the joys that come as sun- 
bursts through storm clouds, these are 
the things we treasure most, even in 
possession. Or so one seems to read in 
the ultimate phase of that dainty an- 


tique poem of Oscar Wilde’s “A Flo- 
rentine Tragedy.” 
Pordered more’ deeply “andi the 


light of his “Picture of Dorian Grew” 
and his “Salome,” subtler and darker 
thoughts spring from the deeper ac- 
eesses of primitive human nature—the 
strange kinship between blood and 
sensuality. This lurked often in Wilde’s 
mind. as it did in Zola’s. But 


the | 


Eneglishman’s expression of it was deft, | 


unobtrusive, and always poetical. In 
all dramatic literature is there any- 
thing more graceful than this ‘‘Floren- 
tine Tragedy.” or any lines so subtle 
and so sharp? 

In “Dorian Grey” Wilde painstaking- 
ly followed, step by step, the sxmetimes 
long, but inevitable descent from the 
satiety of sensuous indulgence, however 
refined or “spiritualized,’ he called it, 
to inurder. In this brief, one-act poetic 


tragedy. coming with the swiftness of 
the knife stroke that slays the ‘vil-| 
lain” and far more unexpectedly. 


thougn with even greater force of logic. 
in the utter revelation of a single light- 
ning flash, is shown that awful cave- 
man’s kinship between the taking of 
human life and the mere sex attraction 
that is lust. Search it thoughtfully 
and there is a terrible sermon in “A 
Florentine Tragedy.’ This is the story: 

“Honest” Simore, as the lover taunt- 
ingly calls hiin, bougnt the fair Bianca 
from her father. and laid her away 
safely in his house, along with that 
marvelous Lucca daimask--—“a very web 
of silver.’ whose roses are so cunningly 
wrought that “they lack merely per- 
fume to cheat the wanton sense.” 

How Wilde did revel in his old bro- 
cades and embroideries, his rare per- 
fumes, his “silver-sandled feet of 
dawn,” his antiques, velvets, gems, and 
old metals! He should have written a 
eritique of Balzac’s “Cousin Pons.’ It 
might have eclipsed the original in lux- 
ury of description and in the felicitous 
softness of his metaphors and compari- 
son. 

Simone valued Biancga, 
more admiringly upon 
Lucea damask. He guarded both jeal- 
ously. She kept her “woman’s place” 
at home and spun and wove, and wept 
a little, for that her life knew not the 
touch of tove. 

“He never seems to think T have a 
face.”” she complains. 

mor did sshe. dreani 


but looked 
the wonderful 


his merchant’» 


|'He is rather dull, but young, and has 


i“snecks of light,” 


But : 
cold and un- | 
warm | 

















garb could hide a poet. a fiend and aj 


lover. 


But a real prince came, Guido Bardi, | 


and touched the eyes of both. ‘Then 
they knew. At first Bardi sends a bag 
of gold to win her favor. 
uncounted. He presents himself. 

She will show him her husband's 
wares, the rare silks and costly fab- 
rics. So she feigns. 

(itis thyseli, Biancagll wouldminie 

“It is so much thy habit to buy love,” 
she says, “or that which is for sale 
and labeled love.” And though her 
love has never been for sale, once in 
the market she herself was bought and 
sold, she owns. 


She is witty, alluring, tantalizing. 


Tt is returned | 


been “starved by ladies” of the court, 
and “glory drowns 
him now he sees the moon.” And she 
listens, believes. Love is coming into 
her life, but not as she plans and prays. 

“Honest” Simone has concluded not 
to sleep from home this night. The 
stage directions are: (The door opens, 
they separate guiltily, and the husband 
enters.) 

“Honest” Simone is blind, we think 
at first. He gives her his cloak and 
pack, chiding gently that she greets 
him but slowly. He has sold nothing 
all day, save a furred coat to the cardi- 
nal’s son, who hopes to wear it when 
his father dies, “and hopes that will 
be soon.” 

Then he sees Guido. Ah, a friend or 
kinsman returned from traveling, “and 
fallen upon a house without a host to 
greet him.” Too bad, too bad, a thou- 
sand pardons, “my sweet cousin.” 

What, no kin or cousin! Who is it 
then, “who with such courtly grace 
deigns to accept our hospitalities ?” 

Ore marvels at the graceful subtlety 
and the charming imagery of “Honest” 
Simone, as he welcomes the “son of 
that great lord of Florence, whose dim 
towers, like shadows silvered by the 
wandering moon, I see from out my 
casement every night.” And he trusts 
his honest wife has not wearied him 
with “foolisn chatterings, as is the 
wont of women,” so solicitous is he 
for the comfort of his distinguished 
guest. 


Now it is Guido that is blind. O, no, 
the lady has not wearied him, but wel- 
comed him with “such sweet courte- 
sies” that if it be their pleasure he will 
come often to their “simple house.” 
And when tne merchant’s business calls 
him abroad. this gutleless prince will 
forsake his palace and come and sit 
with the lady to charm her loneliness, 
“lest she might sorrow for you over- 
inuch. What say you, honest Simone?” 

What says the husband? Why, the 
noble lord brings him such high honor 
that his tongue is tied to say the prop- 
er word of thanks. But it loosens 
enough for him to say that ’tis “such 
things as these that knit a state to- 
gether,” when one so nobly born for- 
gets his high estate to visit an honest 
burgher’s “honest hame as a most hon- 
est friend.” 

Wilde was a true Democrat. It is 
always his son or daughter of the peo- 
rle that truimphs, and it is so in life. 
if you notice. This honest merchant, 
you grow to like him for his keenness. 
It is late. He has been too bold. No 
doubt the prince comes now to buy his 
merchandise, and on another night wil! 


call as friend. Show him our wares, 
RBRianca. 
The prince must took and handle, 


though his eyes leave Bianca’s reluct- 
antly. He will buy this robe and that. 
Fis steward will come in the morning 
ard nay double the price. 


“Said you a hundred thousand, my 
lord!” Such generosity will more than 
pay for all the house contains and wins 
the love and gratitude of Simone, so 
that whatsoever the prince may ask it 
shall not be denied him. 


The prince grows overboid. ‘What if 
IT asked for white Bianca here ” he 


Says. 

“You jest. my lord.’’ His good honest 
wife is not worthy of so great a prince. 
She was but made to keep house and 
spin. “Your distaff_waits you. Sit 
down and spin.” he bids her. ‘For 
idle fingers make a thoughtless heart.’ 

What shall she spin? 


(9, Simone has little choice, “some 
robe, which dyed in purple, sorrow 
might wear for her own comforting,” 
or a “dainty sheet, which delicately 
perfumed with sweet herbs, might 
serve to wrap a dead man’'—what mat- 


| ters it? 





But the thread is broken, the wheel 
is weary, the ‘distaff sickens of its 
toad. I will not spin tonight.” Bianca 
is rebellious. 

Very well. Tomorrow she shall spin 
and the next day, and the next. A 
dreary prospect. The dull, old, loveless 
grind. You do not blame her that she 
chides Simone and tells the prince that 
her husband’s “heart beats but at the 
price of wool.” 

There is much talk between the three, 
and every line of it cuts like a knife. 


GRAPHIC 








Every sentence is pregnant with life 
and death. You can feel it, but you 
cannot hear or read it in any particu- 
lar sentence. It eludes you till the 
end. In all the wealth of brilliant dia- 
logue written by Wilde, you will hardly 


find any so portentous as this, and 
yet so sweetly, softly uttered. 
The guest will not talk of either 


trade or politics, and Simone turns 
away, While Guido and Bianca talk. 
“O, would that death might take him 
where he stands,” she says. 

He turns on the instant. “Who spake 
of death?” What should death do in 
such a merry house, “with but a wife, 
a husband, and a friend to give it greet- 
ing 

It looks like a storm, but Simone is 
not ready yet. They are his puppets. 
Will not the prince play his lute for 
thein? No, some other time, tonight he 
is content with the “low music of Bi- 
anca’s voice.” 

Well, he will have wine and bread 
at their humble table, pleads Simone. 
A drop is spilled on the white cloth, “as 
purple as a wound upon Christ’s side.” 
Simone has heard that ‘when wine is 
spilt, blood is spilt also, but that’s a 
foolish tale.” These Tuscan grapes 
yield a wholesome juice? Guido likes 
it well, when the red lips of Bianca 
have kissed his glass. (What a com- 
plaisant husband this is.) But honest 
Simone does not share the feast? 


No; strange; he cannot sup tonight, 
and goes aside while Guido and Bianca 
make a tryst for early dawn, and swear 
to love in life or death. 

Ah, must the guest depart so soon? 
It grieves Simone’s “too simple heart.” 
He would have wished for “fuller con- 
verse with his new-found friend” and 
fears he will not see the prince in his 
Humble house again. 

But Guido reassures him on that 
score, he “will stand most constant” 
in his friendship. O, Guido will come 
often. 

It is well. No doubt the prince’s 
father now waits anxiously for him. He 
is his father’s only child, “the gracious 
pillar’ of his house, “the flower of a 
garden full of weeds.” His nephews 
do not love him, so runs the gossip. 
They ‘look upon his vineyard as Ahab 
looked on Naboth’s goodly field,” such 
idle talk. Bianca must fetch a torch 
to light the dark stairs, for the “churl- 
ish moon” tonight is niggard of her 
beams and “hides her face behind a 
muslin mask like harlots do when they 
go forth to snare.” 


How honest Simone chatters! ‘The 
sword and cloak! It is only meet that 
Simone himself shall fetch them. How 
keen and delicate the blade of the 
prince’s sword! Simone has a sword, 
too, “somewhat rusted. We men of 
peace are taught humility.” Yet he re- 
members once how, on the road, a rob- 
ber sought to steal his horse. “I slit 
his threat and left him. “ Simone can 
bear scorn and insult, “but he who 
filches from me something is mine—” 

“Why do you speak like this?” asks 
Guldo. 

For answer Simone wonders if his 
humble rusty sword be not as well 
tempered as the prince’s brighter blade. 
And would the prince make trial—‘“in 
jest or earnest?’ 

Now the tragedy is on. 
tense, splendid. The prince is more 
than willing. He will soon dispatch 
this fellow, whose “soul stands ever in 
the market place.” 

“O, kill him, kill him!” whispers the 
Wife. 

Of all the honors heaped upon him 
by the prince, this courtesy of crossing 
swords with an humble burgher is the 
greatest, says Simone. 


They pass. Simone is wounded. “Do 
not look sad, Bianea. It is nothing 
Your husband bleeds. ’Tis nothing.’ 
Dear Bianca binds the wound too tight- 
ly. Never mind. He tears it off. ‘““What 
matter if I bleed?” 


The prince is soon disarmed. Simone 
has only toyed with him. They wil) 
now match with daggers. “Put out the 
torch, Bianca.” Simone is now a fiend 
“O, kill him,” cries the woman to the 
lover. But it is the prince who falls, 
the merchant’s fingers on his throat. 
Guido pleads for a priest. Simone is 
pitiless. Again and again he stabs. 

“Now for the other!” He turns to 
Bianca. She is dazed with wonder and 
comes to him with outstretched arms. 

“Why did you not tell me you were 
so strong?” she gasps. 

“Why did you not tell me you were 
beautiful?” he pants. 

The last line of the play reads: 
kisses her on the mouth.” 


It is brief, 


“He 
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CONDENSATIONS 


Frauds have been discovered in 
Alaska coal lands entries and the gov- 
ernment has made several arrests. 


What will eventually become another 
eastern railroad connection, a new line 
running from Mojave, Cal., to Hazen, 
Nev., was formally opened by the 
Southern Pacific, October 17. 


October 17, Cuba was subjected to 
what is said to be the worst hurricane 
ever known in the West Indies. Parts 
of Havana were submerged and entire 
provinces were devastated. 


Boston is considering the idea of re- 
moving her tax on improvements. 


An evangelical revival is on in Chi- 
cago. <A thousand religious meetings 
are to be held at once. Al] the churches 
are combining in the movement. 


In illinois a statewide campaign for 
the initiative and referendum is being 
waged, 


It is now estimated that not more 
than 150 lives were lost in establishing 
the Portuguese republic. 


Seventy-eight railroads are charged, 
before the interstate commerce com- 
mission, by the Chicago Board of Trade, 
with conspiracy to eliminate water 
rates from the question of grain trans- 
portation. 


Latest press dispatches are to the 
effect that Colonel Roosevelt, though 
still talking hoarsely, thinks his throat 
will outlast the campaign. 


President Taft is back at the White 
House for the winter; November 10 he 
Will visit Panama for a brief inspection. 


By acceding to the chief demand of 
the men for a daily wage of $1, the 
great French railroad strike has been 
ended. 


Florida seems to have suffered almost 
as much from the hurricane as did 
Cuba, and latest advices are that a 
large part of the orange crop is ruined. 


Wellman’s attempt to cross the At- 
lantic in a dirigible balloon came to an 
end off the North Carolina coast, where 
he was rescued after letting the balloon 
go as a derelict of cloudland. 


Eugene N. Foss, it seems certain at 
this writing, will head the Democratic 
Bay State ticket. 

Coal lands aggregating 384,384 acres 
were withdrawn by the government Oc- 





tober 1*. Of this 239,903 acres are in 
California. 
Beethoven Museum at Bonn has 


lately been enriched by the addition 
of the manuscript of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony. 













Reeaeaa ae 


It has been a soldily substantial, bril- | 


liant week on the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange, with the volume of trading 
about the best for the year for the same 
period. Moreover, it looks as if the re- 
markable bull conditions are to stay 
for an indefinite period, although the 
best experts appear to be unable to 
reason out how what came to pass, 
happened when it did. As a matter of 
fact, Exchange Alley went to sleep one 


night feeling a bit blue that things 
were as dull as they indicated, whereas 
the next morning Mexican Common 
took the bit in its teeth and ran away 


with the pessimists, and it has been on} 


the trot ever since. Then came the 
oxvgen dividend on Union, and the re- 
mainder has come to be local invest- 
ment history. 

Both the Mexes continue sweeping 


everything before them, the preferred | 
| gregated under the trusteeship of Mr. 


as well as the common, being eaten up 
in any amount as fast as they are of- 
fered for absorption. 
Thursday, there is no indication of 
anything like a cessation in the de- 
mand for these particular Doheny fa- 
yvorites. The Doheny Americans, which 
have been a bit quiet for 
months. also are showing signs of a 
healthy resurrection. That they are a 
purchase is the conviction of those 
whose judgment at this time is worth 
while. 

Even Associated, which has been 
touted in this column for weeks as a2 
buy, is waking up, the stock having 
gained the better part of a point since 
the last report. The shares should be 
acquired at present prices as they are 
intrinsically worth more money, and 
one of these days they are certain to 
perform as befits their actual merit. 

Union and other of the Stewart 
stocks are soft, with indications that 
unless there is inside support forth- 
coming soon another dose of oxygen 
will be necessary in order to resuscli- 
tate the patient. 

Central continues firm, with signs 
that the stock soon may be selling 
higher, and Traders, a recently neglect- 
ed will-o’-the-wisp, again is coming in- 
to the limelight. The stock is strong 
around par, as against eighty or less 
about three weeks ago. It is to resume 
dividend disbursements at an early 
day. 

In the lesser specialties, Jade revived 
this week with a sensational jump of 
nearly ten points, while California Mid- 
way also has had a similar advance. 
Consolidated Midway continues a de- 
ceiver, with the stock firmer, however, 
than it has been of late. It is not now 
being maniplated, with the public ac- 
quiring it in considerable volume, the 
first time since the issue was placed 
on the market. Cleveland has proved 
to be worth less than a cent a share, 
intrinsically, although bullish condi- 
tions have at times during the week 
sent the stock as high as four. One of 
these days the stuff is likely to be ruled 
off the Los Angeles Stock Exchange, as 
there is a great deal of complaint 
against the almost criminal manipula- 
tion to which the shares were subjected 
in the year, when insiders worked prices 
early to as high as fifty-six cents, in 
order that they might unload their 
holdings for anything from real estate 
to automobiles and bicycles. 

United Oil, a new performer, is be- 
ing boosted to extraordinary levels. 
The stock has sold as high as $1.25 a 
share, on the strength of one per cent 
a month dividends. It closed at 85 
yesterday. 

Associated Oil 5’s and Pacific Light 
& Power guaranteed 5’s have been the 
feature of the bond list this week, while 
there also is a demand for L. A. Home 
first mortgage bonds. 

Money is active and there is no sign 
of a change in the prevailing rates. 





At this writing, | 
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First National in the bank stocks is 
wanted, as also are Southern Trust and- 
Citizens National. 





Banks and Banking 
Following a litigation of months and 
the temporary closing of its doors by 
State Superintendent Anderson, pend- 
ing a court adjustment of its stock and 
control, the All Day and Night Bank 


re-opened for business Tuesday even- 
ing, with Leslie C. Brand as president 
in the stead of Newton J. Skinner, who 
formerly held the controlling stock. Of 
the bank issuance of 1400 shares of 
stock 1115 shares, owned by Mr. Brand, 
have been the subject of legal argu- 
ment in the courts for several months, 
Hugh Blue acting as trustee for the 
Brand shares. Newton J. Skinner, or- 
ganizer and president of the institution, 
resisted the efforts to have the 1115 
shares, booked in various names, ag- 


Blue, which would necessitate his re- 
linqguishment of the presidency and 
control of the bank. Ata recent meet- 
ing of bank stockholders, representing 
1255 shares of the capital stock of the 


institution, including the 1115 shares 
owned by the syndicate headed by 
Brand, the old directors and officers 


headed by Skinner were superceded. 
Judge Bordwell upheld the legality of 
the meeting and ordered judgment in 
favor of Mr. Brand and his associates, 
who were given possession of the bank 


Tuesday afternoon by the state super- | 


intendent. New officials of the institu- 
tion are L. C. Brand, manager of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
president; John T. Cooper, secretary; 
J. S. Moore, treasurer and cashier; Roy 
I. Cline, Henry W. Meyer, and W. R. 
Hutton directors. Other names to be 
added to the board include J. B. Coul- 
ston, president of the Couiston Na- 
tional Bank of Pasadena, and John Mc- 
Millan, manager of the Pacific Electric 
Railway. The bank’s capital will be 
increased to $290,000, and by the change 
of management the institution, which 
has been under the ban of the Los An- 
geles Clearing House Association, in 
Which it was refused membership, will 
ete favor with that financial organiza- 
ion. 


From examination of the Bank of 
England’s returns it is evident that the 
bank is about holding its own. It is 
not doing any more than this, but it 
cannot be said that the 4 per cent bank 
rate is not effective, for the present, at 
least, in checking the outflow of gold. 
There is a further decline in the pro- 
portion of reserve to liabilities to 46.94 
per cent, which, however, compares 
fairly well with a nine-year average of 
46.84 per cent. 


In response to the call for statements 
of the condition at the close of business 
October 1, the State savings banks 
and trust companies of Lus Angeles 
made a notably good showing. Depos- 
its in the aggregate total $71,521,151.11. 
Loans and discounts reach $356,184,- 
873.22 and available cash aggregates 
$13,101,697.05. 


Bank clearings for Los Angeles 
Thursday of last week established a new 
high record, mounting to $4,109,082.50 
for the day, which is the largest in the 
history of the city. Heretofore, the 
record of March 2, this year, was the 
highest, clearings for that day reaching 
$4,085,014.97. 


Fallbrook has incorporated a banking 
company under the name of the Citi- 
zens Commercial Bank. It is capitalized 
at $25,000, and its incorporators are W. 
E. Gird, T. J. Shipley, H. Smelser, J. M. 
Mack and others. 


December 9 is the date set for an 
election to be held in San Diego to vote 
bonds in the sum of $200,000 for a poly- 
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technie high school. The bonds will 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent 


; per annum. 


Sewer bonds in the amount of $18,- 
000 will be voted on in the near future 
by Brawley citizens, an ordinance 
providing for the issuance of the im- 
provement bonds having been voted. ° 


Directors of the Newbert protection 
district will sell bonds in the sum of 
$115,440, October 29 at 2 p.m. The 
bonds bear 6 per cent interest per 
annum. 


Plans are being made by the River- 
side Savings Bank & Trust Company 
for the erection of a $6,000 bank build- 
ing. 


Two New York Stock Exchange 
memberships sold recently at $72,000 
and $75,000. The lJast preceding sale 
was at $70,000. 





Stock and Bond Briefs 


James McCrea seems to have put the 
case for the railroads better than any 
other railroad official who has yet ap- 
peared before the interstate commerce 
commission in the hearing upon the 
rate matter. Mr. McCrea has made it 
plain that what is needed is not rates 
that will alow 6 or 7 per cent upon the 
capital stock of conservatively capital- 
ized roads. Something more is neces- 
sary. The roads must be allowed to 
earn enough to keep their credit high. 
It will not be sufficient to earn divi- 
dends on their stocks if they lack bor- 
rowing power while so doing. The 
credit of a man who has 2 large in- 
come, but who needs all of it to meet 
expenses of his business, of his house- 
hold and of his manner of living, may 
be very low; and so it is with railroads, 
which, although earning a great. deal of 
money beyond operating expenses and 
taxes, need all of it for payment of in- 
terest on their bonds and of dividends 
on their stocks. Unless a road is ac- 
cumulating a surplus it can hardly be 
expected to maintain a high credit; 
and if its credit be not good it cannot 
make such extensions and other addi- 
tions to its property as will enable it 
to keep pace with the growing demands 
of business in its territory. ‘Tine 
company’s ability to sell its stock and 
bonds,” said Mr. McCrea, “has been due 
to the fact that it has not merely paid 
dividends of 6 or 7 per cent—chiefly the 
former—but that it has been able to 
show at the end of the year large sur- 
plus earnings, which it has put back in- 
to the property. The existence of the 
surplus earnings established a credit 
which enabled the company to secure 
the additional funds necessary to make 
improvement or additions as these be- 
came necessary.” Mr. McCrea went on 
to argue that if the company had not 
maintained a high credit through its 
accumulating surplus earnings, it 
would have been necessary to raise 
money on terms much less advantage- 
ous than those on which capital was 
actually secured for the tremendous 
scheme of improvements put through 
in the last few years, and that in 
such circumstances higher rates would 
have been necessary for the payment 
of interest and dividends. His conclu- 
sion that it is essential to the interest 
of the public and the shippers, as well 
as.of the railroads, that an increase of 
freight rates should be allowed does not 
seem unreasonable, as “it will require 
the expenditure of more than these sur- 
plus earnings to enable the company to 
keep pace with the demands of the 
public and of its shippers.” 


Electors of Jefferson school district 
will hold an election November 12, at 
the school house in said district, to vote 
on a proposition of issuing and selling 
bonds in the sum of $10,090 and pur- 
chasing school lots and erecting a 
school] building, etc. Bonds will be ten 
in number and of $1000 each, to bear 
5 per cent interest per annum. 


Riverside will hold a special election 
November 25 to vote bonds in the sum 
of $50,000 for the improvement of Fair- 
mount Park and for auditional fire pro- 
tection. Of the sum $30,000 will be 
used for park purpose and the lake will 
be enlarged and a swimming and wad- 
ing pool constructed. 


Santa Barbara supervisors have 
been compelled to reject the petition 
of the Lompoc grammar school dis- 
trict for the recognition of a $16,0v0 
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bond issue, as the reading should have 
been the Lompoc school district, an 
error which invalidated the issue. 


All bids for the Ventura union high 
school bonds in the sum of $75,000 
were rejected. The highest bid was 
that of the state board of examiners, 
which offered a premium of $2,260. The 
bonds will be readvertised. 


Santa Barbara has awarded $40,000 
of the city tunnel bonds to the state 
board of examiners, whose bid was for 
par value and accrued interest, with 
a premium of $10. 


San Diego soon will put on the mar- 
ket a $30,000 bond issue voted for the 
improvement of the municipal water 
plant. The bonds bear 5 per cent in- 
terest, and it is expected that they will 
bring in a fair premium when offered 
for sale. 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank was 
the successful bidder for the install- 


,ment of $525,000 of the Los Angeles 


county highway bonds. Its bid carried 
a premium of $12,900. The bonds bear 
4% per cent interest per annum. 


Flectors of the Central schoo! dis- 
trict, Holtville, will hold an election 
October 9, to vote on the issuing of 
bonds in the sum of $5,000, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent per annum. 


Bl Centro’s school bond elections of 
the Alamitos, Alanio, Acacia and West- 
moreland school] districts have been ap- 
proved and bonds will be advertised for 
sale. 


City trustees of Santa Pauia awarded 
the $45,000 sewer bond issues to C, E. 
Woodside & Co., of Los Angeles, whose 
bid carried a premium of $1135. 


Bonds of the Farmdale school district 
in the sum of $15,000 have ben awarded 
to J. H. Adams & Co., whose bid offered 
a premium of $307. 

Upland is preparing to call a bond 
election to provide funds for a city hall, 
library, jail and fire house and a site 
for a city park. 


Lordsburg is arranging to call a 
bona election to vote $36,000 for the ac- 
quisition of a municipal water works 
system. 


Nordhoff union high school bonds in 
the sum of $20,000 have been voted. The 
building will be erected at Nordhoff. 


Banks Do Their Own Laundering 

Washington dispatches say that 
since the government has decided to go 
into the laundry business national 
banks are considering the advisability 
of doing the same thing, noves the Chi- 
cago Post. A plant is already installed 
in the treasury department, and will 
be put into operation within the next 
ten days to laundry United States cur- 
rency. The plant cost about $1,500, 
and it is contended that a great saving 
will be made by laundering the cur- 
rency rather than by reducing it, as is 
now the practice. A small plant can be 
purchased by banks for $500 or $600 
which will do the work of laundering 
national bank currency at a much 
greater saving for the banks than the 
cost to them now of sending the money 
to Washington for redemption and 
having it returned. This cost, through 
express charges from far distant 
points, is considerable. A large bank, 
it is suggested, with a plant, could not 
only launder its own money, but that 
of other banks in its vicinity, charging 
the smaller banks a smal! fee and thus 
reducing its own expenses and at the 





| Same time saving both for itself and 


that bank heavy express charges on 
money sent, as has been the custom, 
to Washington for redemption. The 
treasury plant will Jaunder 50,000 
notes a day, and a smaller one, suitable 
for a bank, will launder 25,000 notes a 
day or more. Should the laundering of 
money by both the government and 
the banks prove a practical success, 
the express companies, which handle 
the money exclusively in transit to 
Washington from banks and its trans- 
mission after redemption from Wash- 
ington to the banks, will be cut off 
from what is now a considerable 


source of revenue to them. 
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